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And overtime when needed. Any- 
one can afford him, for he only costs 
$2.50 to buy and nothing at all to 
keep. 3,000,000 American homes have 
taken advantage of this and have 
employed him to get the family up 
in the morning. 

Even if you have a preference 
about waking up, he’s ready to get 
you up your way. If you like to be 
wakened gradually, he'll ring little 
short rings every other half-minute 
for ten minutes. If you're a hard 
sleeper and need a strong dose, he'll 
sing out with a long, vigorous, full 
five-minute ring. Either way, you 
can shut him off at any point. 

20,000 jewelers are necessary to 
take care of the demand he’s created 
for himself. He’s made a World's 
Record as a success. 


He works 36 hours at a stretch 


He’s invaluable on the farm, be- 
cause he not only helps you get the 
hands out on time, but serves as a 
first-class clock totellthe daytime by. 

He stands 7 inches tall, is triple 
nickel-plated—has a vest of good im- 








plement steel that keeps him hardy; 
large, bold figures and hands to tell 
the time by in the dim light of 
morning. He is as fit tor the parlor 
as the bedroom. 


If your jeweler hasn’t him, send 
a money order for $2.50 to Westclox, 
Za Sallie, fii., and he'll come any- 
where in the States by parcel post, 
prepaid. 

He bears.this imprint, “Made in La 
Salle, Illinois, by Westclox,” which 
is the best alarm-clock insurance 
you can buy. 






























Biggest stump pulled in five minutes or 
| aay ae pee a Makes. 

our stump money nad. 30 da: 
pane Ye hae fy ne Getournew . 
and special low price offer sew. 
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this Journal 


When yon write to any of our advertiser’ 
You'll get a very prompt reply. 


a a rns 


HOWARD GREENE, NEW YORK 


For some time there has been a 
great deal of activity in working out 
a kerosene carburetor for automo- 
biles to replace high-priced gasoline. 
Not only is keroseme cheaper than 
gasoline, ‘but it hagemore work -in “it. 
The difficulty with wsing kerosene ‘in 
a gasoline motor is that kerosene va- 
porizes, or evaporates, more slowly 
than gasoline. When kerosene is 
passed through an ordinary gasoline 
carburetor, just as gasoline would be, 
it is broken up into a-very fine spray 
and mixed with air and carried into 
the intake manifold. The carburetor 
goes -very little further than to spray 
the oil, and though there is a fine 
spray mixed with the air and a little 
vaporized oil, the whole combination 
is in such @ state that the slightest 
cooling will at once cause it to con- 
densa On leaving the carbureter, the 
kerosese <spray and «zir strikimg the 
whole intake manifold -walls,-.cool off, 
and thus fail to pro@uce power. "Phat 
igs the reason kerosene will not burn 
in a gasoline moter amd@er ‘conditions 
proper for .gasoline. 

If, however, soverything ts ‘hedted 
up to a point where kerosene will va- 
porize easily and will not condense 
rapidly, sometimes it is possible to 
run a motor on it with good results. 
But the carburetor should be warm 
and the motor itself good and hot, so 
that the kerosene will not return to 
a liquid state upon contact with the 
cylinder walls. Further, there must 
be a sufficiently wide range of adjust- 
ment so that the air supply can be 
made much larger than with gasoline. 
Given these conditions, some gasoline 
engines will run fairly well for a 
while on kerosene. Carburetors, you 
see, are made to run with gasoline, 
while kerosene carburetors require 
special construction, in addition to 
heating means. 

There probably is no automobile 
motor that will run for any length of 
time on kerosene and give satisfac- 
tion. But most of them may be run 
for a while at least, after a fashion, 
on kerosene if first made piping hot 
by running on gasoline. Most motors 
will run on a mixture «f half gaso- 
line and haif kerosene, with less pre- 
liminary heating, and many motors 
will run for a corsiderable time and 
give good results on such a mixture. 
If gasoline gets low and_you are far 
from a supply, kerosene can be put 
into the tank and save a tie-up. A 
proper kerosene carburetor will come 
sooner or later. Very good reports 
are now heard about certain kinds 
now being tested out. 


Eliminating Back-Firing Engines 

A leaky valve is not the only cause of 
back-firing in a four-cycle motor, how- 
ever. When the motor sucks its charge 
in through the carburetor it draws in 
a great deal of air and a very small 
quantity of gasoline, which is sprayed 
and mixed with the air, the two form- 
ing what, if it could be seen, would 
look like a very thin mist or fog. If 
there is just about the right amount 
of air in proportion to the amount of 
gasoline the charge will explode sud- 
denly and promptly at the spark. If, 
too little air the charge will burn 
more slowly; the further it is from 
the proper proportions—the proper 
mixture, as they express it—the slow- 
er will be the burning. 

If the gas burns very slowly it may 
still be burning in the cylinder when 
the intake valve opens, and the fresh 
charge will be ignited as soon as it 
starts to enter the cylinder and there 
will be back-firing. In fact, this is 
the commonest cause of back-firing, 
and as a gas that has too little air 
usually refuses to ignite before it 
burns so slowly as to cause back-fir- 
ing, it will almost invariably be found 
that when there is back-firing in the 
carburetor there is too little gasoline, 
er too much air, which amounts to 
exactly the same thing... The short- 
age of gasoline may be due to a num- 
ber of causes, such as the tank being 
about cenrpty, ‘the pipe -or carburetor 
thoked up, ‘the needle vaive screwed 
@own *too *tight, a bit of dirt getting 
in with the gasoline, or the air valve 





being too wide open. A bit of dirt 





aeGgtug “wider ‘the intake vaive wit; 
“have “the saime effect. 

It might.seem that with all thes. 
possible causes it would be very hari 
to decidé what was wrong. Such i, 
not the case, however, and a littie 
real thinking will generally show the 
way. For instance, if the engine ha; 
been rumning regularly for some tim. 
and sud@@erly starts back-firing with 
out having “been touched, it is certai,, 
that the «carburetor is all right an: 
that the dive ‘s all right, too. One 
or two, or a few back-fires, with no 
more following, usually mean that , 
little bit of dirt has gotten into the 
carburetor, choked it for a moment, 
and then blown out. 


Among the New Books 
Sorts AND Crops—-By Professors T. FP 

Hunt ana@’C. W. Burkett. Illustrated 

54%4x7™% inches. 550 pages. Cloth 

Orange Judd company. Price, post. 

paid, $1.50. 

No high school course is now com. 
plete without class study in soils 
crops and farm animals. These thres 
subjects include the fundamentals oj 
husbandry. Fortunately, this need 
has been met in the publication of 
many excellent books of an agricu!- 
tural nature for colleges and homs 
use, but little has been done to pro- 
vide teachable books:for high schools 
where ‘teachers ‘are trained. The ro- 
sult has been that either agriculture 
‘is "riot ‘taught, or if taught, text-books 
are used that are ill adapted to either 
the pupits or to the teacher. Under 
the .cilreumstances the best results in 
*the «stitodl ‘have not been obtained. 

Soils and Crops has just been pub- 
lished to meet the needs of teachers 
and of high and normal schools. It 
has been written by two of the coun- 
try’s foremost agricultural authorities 
both of whom have been identified as 
teachers in school work and educa- 
tional p No two men in this 
country have done more to give di- 
rection to agricultural education from: 
elementary school to university than 
the authors of this book. The book 
was written primarily from the leve! 
of the high school mind. Equa! value 
was ascribed from the standpoint of 
making the book extremely teachable. 
In both respects the authors have 
succeeded to a wonderfully high de- 
gree. Already the text has been pro- 
nounced by experienced teachers 2; 
the most teachable agricultural tox‘ 
ever printed. 

An examination shows that each o 
the 48 chapters or lessons contains 15 
paragraphs, in which are develope 
the idea or set of ideas set forth i 
the lesson. A note to the teacher car- 
ries its own story as to what shouli 
be brought out and fixed in the pu- 
pil’s mind. The plan indicates 
fixed purpose of leading the pup 
from the simple and known to the 
unknown and complex; now follow 
the conclusions in logical order. A 
splendid treatment it is, intensely in- 
teresting, intensely practical, intensely 
useful. - Many practical experiments 
are suggested for laboratory or e6x- 
ercise work. 

Not the least interesting are the il- 
lustrations, of which there are over 
500. These consist of drawings ani 
half tones from photographs. It is 
unquestionably true that a more 
beautiful text-book has never been 
made. The book is also so strikingly 
original as to be sure to command 
immediate attention and use. 


Girls to Visit Washington 

Girls, one from each of 15 southern 
states, are soon to be given a trip to 
Washington as a reward for their 
splendid work in the girls’ canning 
clubs conducted under government 
auspices. They are the state winnefs. 
the pick of about 25,000 who enrolled 
The canning club work was begun 
three or four years ago by the bureau 
of plant industry in co-operation 
with various private agencies. Prizes 
have been given before, but never 
have the winners been sent in 2 )od) 
to Washington. Plans are in progres 
to entertain them. 

While the government does not sur 
ply the funds for the trips, it has 4° 
ranged that the women agents of the 
canning clubs shall be summoned t? 
Washington for an official conference 
at the same time the girls are to vis! 
the capital. They will, therefore be 
called upon to chaperon the sirls 
from their respective states ani will 
be in charge of ‘them during the! 
visit. December I ds ‘the date o 
which this conference is now expet- 
ed- to be called, The eiris will stay 
four or five days. 
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Plucky Women Operate Abandoned Farm 


A Well Told Story of How Women’s Grit Reclaimed a Neglected Farm---A Forgotten Orchard Brought Back to Serv- 
ice---Buildings Repaired~-Worked Hard, Early and Late---Denied All Luxuries and Some Necessities---Hats 
Do Three Years and Silks Become Gingham---By Mrs E. S. Large of Adams County, Pennsylvania 


E ARE three women on a worn- 
A out mountain farm of about 150 
@ acres in the fruit belt of south- 
ern Pennsylvania. Two of us, my daughter 
and myself, are on the job the year round. 
My sister, until we reach success, is here 
during the summer months only. We have 
an altitude ranging from 1100 to 1500 feet, 
with the slope to the south. The soil is 
stony loam, so stony in some parts of the 
orchards that plowing seems to be little more 
than turning over the stones. But it is the 
soil for fruit without a doubt, and this with 
the altitude makes for flavor and color such 
as cannot be obtained on lower ground. 
Forty acres had been planted in apple, with 
peach as fillers; pear and plum trees in 1900-1, 
and fairly well handled for four years, then 
utterly neglected. When we purchased it in 
March, 1910, the locust and briers were con- 
tending with the scale and borers for the life 
of the trees. 

We set to work at once to clean up, four 
men worked every day for five weeks taking 
out dead trees, briers and locust. During 
this time my daughter and I sawed the dead 
wood, caused by scale and borers, from ‘15 
acres of peach trees, leaving in most instances 
not much more than stumps. We also 
sprayed the entire orchards, assisted by just 
one man to work the 


making, and even the insistent housekeeping. 
As soon as possible we started to trim these 
trees that had followed their own will through 
the years of neglect. We had read much on 
how to trim a tree, but the theory and prac- 
tice to a tenderfoot are two different propo- 
sitions. We did our best, erred mostly on 
the side of not taking out enough, now and 
then taking out the wrong branches. So 
busy were we that March, 1911, found us 
still on our first round of trimming. 

We have closed our third year with prog- 
ress to report. The dehorned peach trees 
bore nobly the past season. We picked the 
first peaches July 4, and made our last ship- 
ment October 12. We three women alone 
gathered the majority of this crop; my sister 
and my daughter delivered it all at the sta- 
tion, 314 miles distant, frequently making 
three trips a day. Our apple trees, which 
had in 1911 doubled their crop over 1910, 
trebled their yield in 1912. We found in 1910 
that the scale had ruined the plum trees 
beyond recovery. These have been taken out 
and replaced by apple—Stayman and Rome 
Beauty. Ina 10-acre orchard with supposedly 
only three varieties of apples, we found we 
had 16, some of these highly undesirable. By 
top-working over 100 trees we have eliminated 
these and reduced the number of varieties. 


All vaeancies caused by dead trees have been 
filled up. We have put repairs much 
needed for the welfare of the stock on our 
stables, built a wagon shed and an ice house 
since last spring, and purchased a motor- 
spraying outfit, which my daughter manages, 
cares for the machine, cranks up, etc. Last 
summer she made the record for this par- 
ticular machine, having taken it two miles, 
sprayed out 1150 gallons and returned home 
between 7 a m and 7 p m. 

All the time we have been working to 
improve the fertility of the soil. The growth 
of the trees, color of the foliage and improved 
quality of the fruit show that even in this 
short time something has been accomplished, 
as also the fact that we have this year a fair 
stand of clover—cover crop—where in 1910 
it scarcely showed at all. On our corn land 
we jumped from 50 bushels an acre in 1910 
to 110 bushels in 1912. At the recent fruit 
show of the Pennsylvania state horticultural 
society in Harrisburg, we took five blue and 
three red ribbons. 

Now this has not all been done as easily 
as may appear to the reader. Money has 
not been plentiful, and the head has been 


weary most of the time planning how to 
dove-tail income and necessary outlay. It 
has meant one new hat in three years, for 


the two who stay by 
the stuff, and a ward- 





pump. We did our 
share of pailing the 
water at filling up 
times. Of course, 
when on a job witha 
man, we had to keep 
the same time, 6.30 a 
m to 5.30 p m, with 
an hour at noon, at 
the same time doing 
our own work, includ- 
ing washing, etc. 
There have been and 
are still but three 
periods to our day— 
up early, work and 
bed. In the latter the 
greater part of our 
reading has been done 
since March, 1910. 

It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that long 
before the dead wood 
was all sawed out and 
the last tree sprayed, 
our aching bodies and 
sore hands had told 
us the work was far 
from easy, but the 
hope that we had be- 
fore us, the outdoor 
life,and the independ- 
ence of it all helped 
to lighten the bur- 
dens. Our next task 








robe composed of 8- 


cent-an-apron = ging- 
ham entirely, until 
the different varia- 
tions of blue and 


whi‘e check have be- 
come hateful in our 
sight. But we talk 
of a winter in Egypt. 
When we go and 
cease to talk, nothing 
bearing the name of 
gingham will have a 
place in our outfit. 
Vegetable Matter— 
There are three prac- 
tical means under 
farm conditions of 
supplying the _ soil 
with vegetable mat- 
ter. Grain crops may 
be grown and plowed 
under. Grass crops 
such as timothy and 
clover may be grown 
to form a heavy sod. 
Barnyard manure 
may be applied. A 
crop of wheat only 
grows from three to 
four months, conse- 
quently a compara- 
tively small root sys- 








was helping to burn 
the brush piled up 
during the five weeks. 
We have realized how 
much more is accom- 
plished if one, or both 
of us, is on the spot. 
Then came garden- 


nent. 


Carman. 





is white, juicy and very good. 


Champion, a Prominent Early Commercial Peach 


Among the peach varieties popular for commercial purposes, 
northeastern quarter of the peach growing United States, Champion is very promi- 
Its medium size, creamy skin and beautiful 
attractive to the eye, but its beauty does not end there. 
and because of its firm flesh is highly valued both for market and dessert. The flesh 
Among its early rivals are Belle of Georgia and 
It usually begins to ripen after the latter, but before the former. 





red cheek make it 
It is of excellent quality 


tem is developed. A 
crop of clover grows 
two years and a crop 
of timothy several 
years. The timothy 
and clover crops have 
a much heavier root 
system.—[A. D. W. 
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especially 














































































































































“RING IN THE NEW’? 


Community Made New by Rural School 








tea S American Agriculturis: 


What Happened When a Forsaken Country Schoolhouse Was Reopened~-The Educational, Social, Moral and 
Religious Center--Entertainments Arranged, Library Secured and Sunday School Started--Preaching 
Service on Sunday--Wholesome Spirit of Welcome Predominates—By Mrs Patt, Looking On 


ERE is one of the most inspiring stories of 

worth-while work ever printed—in the agri- 

cultural or city press, in story book or 
Sunday school paper. Things accomplished in 
this once forsaken school district put to shame 
the efforts of many city schools and churches, 
The names are not given for obvious reasons, but 
the editor knows the town, knows the name of 
the school and even that of the teacher. This is 
a concrete case of what our rural schools should 
be, just as this periodical has persistently urged. 
Is your school doing as much as Utopia? If pot, 
why ?—I Editor. 

In a rural district, too rural, apparently, 
to merit the name of community, with noth- 
ing in sight so far as the eye can reach, 
except earth, sky, woods, the skeleton of a 
house and a most indifferent thread of road, 
you come quite suddenly and unexpectedly 
upon a little country schoolhouse. Very much 
out of place it appears to be, and one cannot 
fail to wonder what it is there for, and where 
on earth there can be children to benefit by 
it. ‘Up to about four years ago the little 
schoolhouse had been unused as a school for 
quite a period of time, and presented a most 
weather-beaten, dilapidated appearance. 

At that time there was a reopening of the 
rural schools and a teacher was provided for 
this one. As Utopia really means nowhere, 
I think we will say the little schoolhouse is 
situated just there—in Utopia. It contained 
a raised platform on which was a desk, a 
number of old-fashioned seats and desks, and 
that was all, literally all.. When 
the school opened there were no 
books from which to learn, no 
paper, pencils or pens, simply 
nothing inside; no well, and no 
water outside, and none ‘procur- 
able nearer than a half mile. Just 
the little, forlorn, old schoolhouse, 
so surrounded by grown-up brush 
and bushes one might easily decide 
no building could be near,. when 
a few more steps would bring them 
to the small opening that re- 


vealed it. nat 
That was four years ago. Today, We 


driving over that same thread of 
road, so narrow in places you are 
, apt to be slapped in the face by 
branches leaning over, and again 
coming suddenly upon the rural 
schoolhouse, one is surprised by 
its little air of prosperity and up- 
to-dativeness. Nicely painted, 
shades at the windows, a well not 
far from the doors, with curb and 


cover also nicely made and 
painted, brush cut down and 
cleaned up, yard filled in, 


smoothed and made fairly level, 
a croquet ground with croquet set 
for the pupils’ amusement, it pre- 
rents a very different appearance 
from the outside. While if you 
enter you will find the inside con- 
tains a number of things besides 
desks and seats. On the prettily 


masterpieces it is good for all to 
be familiar with; a library with 
attractive curtained bookcase to hold the 
books, an arrangement for holding the pail of 
water, drinking cups, hand basins, dish pan, 
towels, etc, and a table with drawers to hold 
the many articles for which it seems to be a 
necessity. It all makes a vast change in the 
inside appearance. It must have looked like 
a disheartening task for the teacher at the 
outset to bring anything out of the chaos of 
conditions that existed. It is always a difficult 
undertaking to get something from nothing, 
and there seemed at the start almost nothing 
to do with or to work on. Patient, conscien- 
* tious work has done wonders, and today the 
little school and its pupils will compare favor- 
ably with any rural school, while there would 
be little question but that though it might 
not “win out,” it weuld be a pretty close 
second in a contest with schools not rural. 


’ 


After the first opening of the school there 
was a desire on the part of some of the pupils 
for books to read, and, as the state would 
give a certain amount toward the buying of 
books providing the school could raise a cor- 
responding amount, it was decided to give 
an entertainment. I do not know, of course, 
just what the teacher may have thought, but 
when one considers’ there is not a house in 
sight, and only a very few within what would 
be considered walking distance of the school- 
house, I think that first entertainment must 
have been undertaken with fear and trem- 
bling. It was unnecessary, however, for the 
entertainment was a success. It consisted of 
music, several little plays, recitations and 
moving pictures, real, living moving pictures 
by the pupils, the latter being so warmly 
applauded it was necessary to repeat. In 
fact, a number of repetitions were demanded 
and given. It ended with ice cream and 
cake, the ice cream being sold, not given. 
More than the required amount was raised, 
so a goodly number of well-selecied, enter- 
taining books were purchased to form the 
nucleus of a library that belongs to the 
school, all through the efforts of the pupils 
themselves, of course, with the teacher’s 
aid. That was the beginning of entertain- 
ments which have been given from time to 
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Aren’t you glad they won't have men judges for award- 
tinted walls are pictures, copies of ing the fancywork prizes at the county fair? 
how a man would feel. eh! 
that job seem to live through it. 


Just imagine 
And still the ladies who get 


time. There has been much said about the 
schools in rural districts as social centers, 
and the last year it has been tried in this 
little school in Utopia with decided success. 
Several socials have been given which have 
called in and given -pleasure seemingly to 
people one would hardly expect would care 
to come to a place of that kind. 

It has afforded evenings of clean, harmless 
amusement to some who might have spent 
them in a less harmless way. The little 
socials have so favorably impressed those 
who have attended that have little or no 
amusement outside, that all now - necessary 
is for the school children to be allowed to 
say there is to be another “time,” as they 
are fond of calling the little affairs, and the 
audience is assured. 

All of this outside work has not been per- 


mitted to interfere with the school work or 
the standing of the pupils, but has been so 
arranged as to work to their advantage, not 
to their detriment. Some of the little ones 
making up the school are so destitute in 
their homes and home life of much ordinarily) 
taken as a matter of course, that they ar: 
growing, developing, working under condi 
tions seemingly impossible. 


A Sunday School Started 


Thinking not enough had yet been done 
and feeling there was a need for something 
in the line of religious service, permission wa; 
asked for, and obtained, to use the school- 
house for Sunday school. Accordingly, a Sun- 
day school was organized with, for a place lik« 
Utopia, a goodly attendance of 28, all appear- 
ing glad of the opportunity to come, pleased 
to belong to a Sunday school of which they 
were really a part, and in which they had a 
very real interest, something they fel: 
belonged to them and for which and in whic] 
they liked to work. In it, as well as in th« 
socials, they evidence their interest by being 
so anxious to attend all that is given, it i 
the usual thing to find a little crowd col- 
lected waiting for the opening hour an 
unlocking of the doors. 

Only for the ever-present element of th 
pathetic, there are times when it could easil 
become irresistibly funny. For instance, dur 
ing a concert, no two of the children wer 
singing the same time or tune, and personalls 
I did not know music contained so many key: 
as they were demonstrating. Mrs Wiggs o 
the Cabbage Patch drifted into my mind, and 
her remark that though it might not be al! 
one could wish for musically, at least it wa 
done with a will, and in this case to th 
supreme satisfaction of the singers, an 
apparently, of the audience also. For al 
round, individual, independent singing 
regardless of time, tune, or the other felloy 
this little chorus in Utopia can be safely 
backed against any chorus, large or small, in 
this state, or any other. 

Two old-established, prosperous churches 
within a radius of not many miles, that evi- 
dently have not cared much about saving the 
souls in Utopia, cannot, in one of them surely, 
count nearly as many in its Sunday schoo! 
as Utopia already possesses, and yet, hav: 
not considered it “worth while’’ to influenc 
these children to come. _The Sunday school 
in Utopia was organized the first Sunday in 
April, I believe, and before many Sundays 
had passed it decided it wanted an organ. 
Money is not plenty, and an organ looked 
like a big thing to obtain money to buy. !t 
seemed the impossible, but it wasn’t. Another 
“time” was arranged in May to begin an 
organ fund. The house was well filled, there 
being about 70 attending who declared they 
enjoyed it, and liked to come to the good 
times we have in Utopia. The result was a 
nice little sum toward the new organ A 
social very recently with magic lantern views, 
recitations and a reading has assured us 
the organ. Though this one was free and 
everybody welcome a free will offering 
given. 

The second Sunday in June afforded us th: 
pleasure of a preaching service—the first ser- 
mon that some gathered there had heard i! 
years, unless possibly a funeral sermon, ani 
in one instance of an adult, probably the first 
ever heard, and the first service of the kind 
ever voluntarily attended. 

There has been such a dearth of advan- 
tages, such a dearth of pleasure or amuse- 
ment, such a dearth of knowledge, such 4 
dearth of almost everything-in life that would 
make it of use to live, that I would like to 
ask if readers do not think it has been emi- 
nently “‘worth while” to try to bring pleasure, 
knowledge, - cleanliness, morality, in other 
words Christ, into some of these lives? 
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SAVING FOR PRODUCER AND CONSUMER 
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Cutting Down Delivery Costs 


Combined Delivery System for Village Retailers--Thereby Indicated Saving for Both Consumer and Producer-~ 
Commendable Work Worth While for Many Comiunities---In One Missouri Town Nine Wagons 
Replace 37---Co-operative Possibilities---Parcel Express Helps~-By A. C. Page 


N the last few years, the custom of 
having all goods purchased at the 
‘stores delivered free of charge has 
become so general that the people 
have hardly thought of it as an added expense. 
Twenty years ago, the market basket was not 
yet uncommon and to carry all packages 
smaller in size than a sack of flour, was the 
rule rather than the exception.. The market 
basket is now out of date. The man of this 
generation feels peculiar carrying q big 
bundle of groceries home from the store. Free 
delivery to our doorsteps is one of the things 
we have to pay for in the modern scheme of 
living and it is one of the big things that 
affects the cost. 

The average price of milk in cities would 
be just about cut in two if there were no cost 
of delivery. This price could be much lessened 
if the delivery were more systematic. In a 
dozen towns or more in the central west some 
men .have found out that by systematizing 
the delivery work they can cut out a lot of 
the cost, can get a good deal better service, 
and can please both the storekeeper and the 
housewife while taking something off from 
the cost to each. 

There were 20 grocery stores at Independ- 


B 


ence, Mo, and among them all they main- 
tained 37 delivery wagons. Every one of 
these wagons was kept hurrying all day 


attempting to cover the territory and reach 
all of the customers of the store. In a great 
many instances they crossed each other’s 
paths and traversed the same block to deliver 
groceries to customers living next door to 
each other. Those 37 wagons were chasing 
here and there all over the little town of 
11,000 and at their very best were not giving 
very good satisfaction in the deliveries. The 
housewife could not be certain when her 
goods would arrive, and the grocer was 
hustled to get out the day’s orders st all. 

A man came into the town, however, who 
could see the possibility of organizing that 
chaotic system into a regular, orderly deliv- 
ery business. He could see that when two 
or three wagons, only partly 
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lation and partly by the location of the hills 
and the main streets, which determined how 
difficult it would, be for a wagon to cover the 
territory. One of the nine wagons was 
assigned to each district and the driver’s duty 
was to study that district and be able to 
find any number in it without delay. It was 
very easy to enlist the grocers in this plan, 
because they could plainly see that it was 
going to give them better results at less 
expense than they had had before. On the 
floor in each of the 20 stores nine squares are 
marked off and numbered. Every grocer has 
thé nine districts in mind, so that when an 
order comes in on the telephone or otherwise 
from a certain district, he puts it up and sets 
it in a galvanized iron box on the floor in 


ground is while they are driving around the 
puWlic square and the main streets collecting 
their loads. Each driver is responsible for his 
own territory and each wagon has its own 
streets to cover. The fact that these nine 
Wagons are handling the work that 37 wagons 
did before, and doing it much more satisfac- 
torily, is evidence that some sort of a change 
was needed. 

Another feature has been developed which 
is a convenience to dwellers in the town, 
although not a great source of revenue to 
the manager of the company. When anyone 
wants to send a small package to some other 
part of the town, he can hail the driver of 
a delivery company wagon, give him the pack- 
age and pay him 10 cents, and it will be 
dropped off at the main office in town at the 
end of the first trip. When the proper wagon 
drives back which covers the territory where 
the package is to be delivered, it is sent on 
to the proper house. A large amount of busi- 
ness is handled C O D, and the drivers’ collect 
the money and check up every night with 
their manager. 

The delivery system in this particular town 
is not really a co-operation between the dif- 
ferent merchants, but &: managed entirely as 
an independent company. The charge for the 
delivery service is based upon the number of 
wagons the grocer was using before he 
employed the delivery company. The lowest 
possible figure for maintaining a delivery 
wagon is about $12.50 a week, and the delivery 
company supplies the same serviee for about 
$10 a week. Practically all of the grocers, 
however, handle more business than this and 
are obliged to pay relatively more. 

What has all this to do with farming? In 
itself it has very little, but in the principle 
it illustrates it is very important. Probably 
the thing that is most emphatically in need 
of a reorganization on this kind of a basis 
is the milk delivery business. The person 
who has given no special thought to this mat- 
ter can hardly imagine how large.ah amount 
of the cost of delivering milk is simply wasted 

energy, where a number of 





loaded, went to the same block 
in one afternoon, there was a 
good deal of lost motion and 
a good deal of expense that 
might be eliminated. 

After he had studied over 
the problem for quite a while 
and had talked to a number 
of the merchants about it, he 
evolved the merchants’ deliv- 
ery system, which is now in 
operation and is giving *most 
excellent satisfaction. There 











wagons are crossing the same 
track and driving down the 
same street where one wagon 
might easily handle it at mush 
less expense. 

A typical example fs in a lit- 
tle town in Indiana. There is 
one main milk company and 
there are a lot of small indi- 
vidual dairymen also selling 
milk in the town. The large 
company maintains nine deliv- 
ery wagons to handle their 








are perhaps two dozen towns 
or more scattered throughout 
a number of states that now 
a system like this in 
operation. It is an éxcellent 
plan and deserves to be in operation in every 
town. The principles on which it is managed 
are the fundamental principles of putting effi- 
ciency into business by co-operation, and there 
are a good many places besides in delivering 
groceries where they might be applied. In 
the place of the 37 wagons which originally 
were operated in Independence, the mer- 


have 


chants’ delivery company now uses nine 
wagons. They: are not ordinary grocery 
Wagons, however, but are especially con- 


structed for their purpose. They are long 
and well built and some of them have an 
extra deck for carrying oil and potatoes and 
some heavy things that need not be lifted 
the full hight into the wagon bed. They are 
designed for handling a large number of 
yackages with the least possible trouble. 
y At the very beginning the town of 11,000 
People was divided-into nine districts: These 
ere laid off partly by the division of popu- 


Improved Wagon Used for Handling Groceries 
Light packages are piled on the top, and oil, potatoes or other heavy 


articles till the lower deck. 


the square which belongs to that district. At 
8.30 every morning each of the nine wagons 
visits each of the,20 stores and collects the 
packages which are set out for its particular 
district. The driver knows his streets and 
the location of the various residents, and so 
he is able to get the whole wagon load of 
packages distributed quickly without going 
over the same ground twice. By 10 o’clock 
he has completed the round, has driven back 
past the headquarters of the delivery com- 
pany to report his first morning delivery fin- 
ished, and is ready to make the second round 
of the stores at 10.30. 

This same thing takes place at 2.30 in the 
afternoon and again at 4.30. Thus each mer- 
chant gets four deliveries to every part of 
the town every day, and the housewife knows 
within half an hour of the time when her 
groceries will be delivered. The only time 
when the wagons are covering the same 


milk. There are about 15 
other miscellaneous wagons. 
The manager of.the milk com- 
pany said, “We could pat on 
one more wagon to our force 
and easily handle all of the milk in this town.”’ 
That is, by putting on 10 wagons instead of 
nine they could displace the 15 miscellaneous 
Wagons that tramping through the 
streets and at a single stroke do the work with 
one extra horse and wagon that was being 
done by 15. It is entirely reasonable to suppose 
that they could do just what he ciaimed, How- 
ever, so long as people still hold to the mis- 
taken notion that competition is a “necessity, 
all such advancement will be opposed. Some- 
time, however, the lesson will be taught that 
competition is warfare and must be to an 
extent destructive. 


were 


Good Drainage, either natural or artificial, 
is absolutely essential to the best success in 
the production of any crop whatever. It. is 
expensive, but is a good investment. With- 
out it neither tillage nor fertilizers exert their 
maximum effect.—[Dr W. H. Jordan. 
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Stone Crusher — 


will crush trap roc’: Sere 2 kind of stone 
for road making, concrete work, cement 
sidewalks, fence posts, hog wallows, etc. 
- Reipibors » Those crushing stone for your 
These erasers are strong 
: erful and easy © operate. The 
cost is a og ~4 
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Final American 


Agriculturist Returns Show 40: Per Cent Caw Willig Mirai i Wo Markes, 
Michigan and New York Fall Behind—But Good Prices Generally Prevail—Southwest Poor 


Returns—Late Rains and Sunshine Helped Some—Market Prospects Reasonably Promising 


—. 


What orchardists are losing in bulk, - 


this year of marked apple shortaze, 
they are making up, at least in large 
part, in the matter of reasonably good 
prices. This is especially true in the 
well-equipped and well-handied or- 
chards, whether in the older com- 
mercial -sectiuns of Michigan, New 
York, New England, etc, or in the 
box apple territory of Colorado, Ore- 
gon and Washington. The third week 
in October finds the apple harvest 
well along in all northern states, a 
considerable part of it having changed 
ownership and in tocal cold storage, 
and a still smaller fraction already 
placed in storage city warehouses for 
winter distribution. 

One feature of the rounding out of 
the season is worth noting, however. 
In fact, this was intimatedin American 
Agriculturist’s current crop reports 
as long ago as September: Shrewd 
growers took advantage of the sub- 
stamtially better weather and allowed 
the apples to remain on the trees well 
into October, some as late as the 
middie of-the month; this meant a 
substantial swelling in bulk and im- 
provement in color. 

But all in all, it has been a hard 
year for apple orchards, and it was 
long since portrayed in these columns 
that the ultimate harvest must prove 
a short one. American Agriculturist 
now places the apple crop of 1913 in 
this, its final report, at 26,240,000 bar- 
rels, compared with revised figures of 
42 millions. as the crop of 1912. In 
other words, here is a shrinkage of 
40% in thé volume of the 1912 apple 


crop. As shown in accompanying 
table, the loss is even more pro- 
nounced, compared with the federal 


census year showing the harvests of 
1909. 


Apple Crops.by States for Three Years 
{In round thousands of barrels] 























1913 1912 1999 
New England: bbis bbis bbis 
Maime ......... 700 1,600 1,213 
New Hampshire. 310 600 370 
Vermont ....... 99 32 487 
Massachusetts .. 400 659 350 
Rhode Island ... 86 125 70 
Connecticut 450 350 513 
Total.-... 2,030 3,645 3,593 
Middle: 
New York ...... 4,500 6,900 8,470 
New Jersey .... 300 550 469 
Pennsylvania ... 1,400 2,700 3,682 
Delaware ...... — 75 61 
CHOBE. : sa v0s4.064 1,196 1,750 1,555 
Michigan’ ...... 2,300 4,300 4,110 
Wisconsin ..... 650 500 744 
Wetel. 0... 10,750 16,775 19,091 
Céntral west: 
Indiana «..+++.- 1,160 919 
Nlinois 1,000 1,031 
Missouri 2,169 3,323 
Kansas , 700 452 
Nebraska 700 1,107 
lowa ..- 600 ,249 
Arkansas 650 765 
Total. 6,350 9,846 
Far west: 
Colorado ..... «+ 900 1,200 1,186 
SRGRO ~iiscteose - 895 350 220 
Wie 5. ceediee 150 200 117 
Montana .......- 200 250 189 
California ...... 1,200 1,600 2,116 
OreMONn . «..s00e 525 600 64 
Washington .... 610 800 
Wetek << x. 3.360 5,000 5,355 
Southern: 
West Virginia 250 1,200 1,408 
Virginia : 750 1,100 2,031 
Maryland ...... 250 400 608 
Kentucky ...... 900 2,000 2, Hos 
Tennessee ..... 550 1,200 1,547 
Total..... 2,700 5,900 8,050 
All other ....... ,900 3,600 3,329 
U 8S crop....... 26,240 41,770 49,174 


Marked Shortage in. Important States 

It isa curious commentary on ap- 
ple growing that one year follows an- 
other, with the group of states tom- 
mercially important-still_a very small 
one numerically. In analyzing dis- 
tribution of thé 1915 crop, the faet 
is brought out that. the price-shaping 
territory of ‘a half-dozen middle and 
central western states has six million 
barrels of apples tess than a year ago. 
Yes, New York. and Michigan Rave a 
good many apples in the aggregate; 
yét the crop is far below the excelent 
outtu.n of 1912. The crop of New 
England is almest uniformly deficient. 

As might. have been expected, final 
returns show. the disastrous effects 
of the drouth ip the southwest, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Arkansas, etc, showing 
upsvéery poorly th the totals. The 
States-of the middie south have about’ 
half @ crop; but aside from the “Vir- 
giniasa.this . 
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. out, 


iS TESVER. percep ipes aa! [ 


commercially, owing to umeven char- 
acter of thé offerings, too little care 
ef orchards, too much autumn or 
poorly keeping fruit, etc. So far as 


that is concerned, it is alse true of, 


some of the older states, such as Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, 
except in spots, while there are splen- 
did orchard sections. 

In the Rocky mountain seceion and 
on the Pacific coast, 1918 shows up 
with a good many splendid apples. 
Climatic conditions, particularly . just 
at the edge of harvest, in many com- 
mercial sections exactly suited the 
maturing crop, which has gone into 
boxes at a rapid rate, changing own- 
ership at good prices. Yet the apple 
crop of Oregon, Washington and, Cali- 
fornia is deficient, and this equally 
true .of important-apple territory in 
Coiorado. 


The Troublesome Trio 


Three . factors wee at work 
throughout the season to bring about 
the shortage. Alluded to frequently in 
these columns the past five months, 
these were as follows: First of all, 
the unfriendly spring of 1912, with 
belated frosts at about the time of, 
or immediately following blossoming; 


second, the extended, widespread and 
enveloping drouth of June, July, 
August -and into early September; 


third. the riet of imsect pests, espe- 
cially codling moth. 


Ia the Ben Davis Territory 


Apple growers in the southwest are 
truly steut-hearted. Running back 
for a series of years they have expe- 
rienced a good many unprofitable sea- 
Sons, either in the way of dficient 
yields or of apples so poor in quality 
that paid prices were niggardly. This 
year it goes without saying the apple 
crop was practically a failure in Mis- 
souri‘and Kansas owing to the ex- 
eeedingly dry year which seriously in- 
terfered with development and growth. 

Advices to American Agriculturist 
from some of the best. growers in 
these two states emphasize this fact 
and hint that. comparatively few or- 
chards will have any eonsiderable 
quantities of marketable apples to ship 
Kansas is almost off the map 
this year and in Missouri the Ben 
Davis crop is especially short. Our ad- 
vices, however, show that fine rains 
in late September and aiternating 
showers and sunshine in October have 
done a lot of good even though the 
crop is away short of a year ago. A 
food many Bens have sold at $3, other 
varieties $3.50 to 4 and in some in- 
stances up to $5. Naturally this is 
for fruit in well sprayed and cared 
for orchards. 

In the important apple territory of 
Michigan, late and killing spring frosts 
caused serious damage. These caught 
many orchards just at the time of 
blossoming, and gave the crop an in- 
different to poor start. Then came 
the hot, dry weather of midsummer 
and the development of insect pests. 

There is much poor fruit in Michi- 
gan. and buyers are particular in the 
matter of quality. Only such orchard- 
ists as sprayed their trees well are 
enjoying fairly good crops. 

New York Leads in Importance 

Uneven conditions have prevailed 
in New York, which is still the leader 


in commercial importance. The west. 
ern half of the state, which contains 
the greatest area of orchards, has a 
considerable quantity of No 1 fruit 
Yet Baldwins are short as a whole, 
and a large part of the crop is hei 
by growers, often in their own ware- 
houses, for later markets. In the Hug. 
son valley the crop is Gmeven, Taking 
the state as a whole, much damage ig 
shown by scale and codling moth 

Many New York orchards are prac. 
tically bare of apples. But here, as 
elsewhere, late rains and October syn- 
shine were favorable, and many grow. 
ers refrained from harvesting nti) 
the last half of October, with the re. 
sult that fruit is improved in both 
bulk and color. In Maine the spring 
was cold with unfavorable rains at 
blossoming time, then came the 
drouth and the crop is deficient as q 
whole. 

Across the line in Canada the apple 
crop is uneven, with considerabhje 
quantities of good fruit in Ontaric 
indifferent in Quebec; while in 
Scotia, the yield is the smallest 
numbers of years, with an exportable 
surplus only one-third that of 1512. 


Prices Rule Higher 


In New York state apples 
changed hands rapidly, our recent 
vices confirming earlier reports 
showing sales very largely a' 
to $3.50 per barrel; this for standard 
varieties No 1 fruit, barrel included 
Some sales are noted at $4 or pei 
but these exceptional. During 
past week or two altogether too 
poor to common apples hav: 
shipped from New York and fo: 
matter other states, into the 
politan markets. Farmers 
indifferent orchards, noting th rm- 
mess in price, seemed possessed to 
pack and ship much inferio 
which should have been kept ai 
This has temporarily hurt tl! 
markets. Going prices in 
states. of the upper Mississippi 
depend- largely upen quality, 
local demand. In many tow 
enéugh “home-grown fruit appears for 
needed econsumption and ap; ure 
being shipped in from more favored 
sections, Quotations covering many 
States are shown elsewher: 
number. The outlook for lat: 
and winter markets is one I 
encouragement. Yet wholesale deal- 
ers. profess to believe prices 
been pushed to a point whc! 
sumptien will be materially checked 

As fo prices paid growers 
as already known to our read: 
averaging substantially highe: 
@ year ago. While many orch 
who are equipped with facilities are 
storing, yet the crop as a whole has 
sold very freely during late Septem- 
ber and first half ef October. Ir 
Michigan prices for sound No | stocl 
have been quite largely $2.50@3.25 a 
barrel, our correspondents quoting 
some sales'as high as $3.50 and from 
that down te $2 for inferior fruit. 
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-Ohio has an indifferent crop, but 
fruit reasonably good in quality in 
spite of the frosts, drouth, etc. A 


good many Ohio apples have sold at 
$8 to $4 per barrel to growers, special 
varieties as high as $5. 

Tariff or no tariff, there is very !i\- 


[To Page 362.] 


Winter Apples per Barrel, Wholesale, in Leading Markets 





t Boston ,_ —ew York——, r——Chicago- Dec 31. 
Oct 25 Dee 31 Qet 26 Dec $1 Oct 2 
1943 2.505.080 os $2.06 @ 4.75 — $2.50@5.25 
1912 Sot 50 $2.50@4.50 2590@ 4.25 $2.25@4.25 2.50@4.00 $2.004 = — 
1911 2.50@4.00 3,505.00 3.90 5.00 3.00@4.50 2.50@ 4.50 te at 
1910 4.50@600 3.50@6.50 3.00@ 5.00 He $e 2.75 @5.50 5.50 @ 0.8 
1909 . 8.00@5.00  3.00@6.00 3.00@6.00 3.00@4.50 3.50@5.00 
1908 . 2.25@3.00 3 50@5.00 2.00@3.00 3.50@5.00 2.25@5.00 
1907 ~ 2.754.756 2.75 @4.25 3.00 @ 5.25 et oye tt ey 
1906 - 2.75@4.25 3.00@1.00 2.500400  2.75@4.00 2.00 3.25 
905 . 150@4.00 2.75@4.75 1.75@4.25 8.50@5.25 2.00@ 4.25 
1904 - 125@2.75 1,25@2.75 1.25@3.00 150@2.76 1.00@2.75 
1903 . 1.50@3.00 2.00@ 3.50 1.75@3.00 2.00@3.50 1.50@ 3.00 
1992 . 1.75@3.00 1.25 @3.00 1.50@8.00 1.00@3.00 1.50@ 2.50 
1901 - 3.00@4.50 3.00 @ 4.00 2.75 @4.50 ee dpe 2.50 @ 4.25 
1900 - 1.50@3.25 2.00 @ 3.00 1.75@3.50 2.00@4.00 1.25 @3.00 
1899 . 2.50@4.00 tit TK: 2.25@38.75. 2.00@3.50 2.00 @ 3.25 
1898 - 1,50@3.25 2.50@4.00 1.75@4.00  3.00@5.00 1,50 @2.50 
1897 - 1.50@4.00 2.00@4.25 1.75@4.00 200@4.50 1,50 @ 3.50 
1896 - 100@2.00 1,00@1.75 1.00@1.75 1.00@1.62 90@1.75 
1895 - 2.00@2.75 1.75 @3.50 1560@175 1.50@3.50 1.50 @ 2.35 
1894 - L50@LT 1.75@2.00 1.50@2.50 2.25@2.75 2.00 @ 2.50 
1893 - 2.00@2.50 2.70@4.00 2.00@2.50 oh 4o44 2.25 @5.00 
1392 - 150@2.00 1.75 @2.75 1.50@2.50  2.50@3.50 2.00@ 3.50 
1891 - 1560@2.00 1,25@1.50 1.26.@1.75 1.25@1.75 1.25 @ 2.25 


The prices aboye quoted are for first 


from store in lets of a few barrels 
‘tations naturally include 
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Kinks in Storing Potatoes 
J. He. TULL, AREANSAS 


Storing potatoes in pits is both a 
zonvenient and cheap method, and for 
this a well-drained and warm piece of 
Jand is best. About 6 inches of straw 
should first be put on the ground, and 
on this 25 bushels potatoes can be 
piled, carefully. They should be cov- 
ered with pine needles, straw, hay or 
cornstalks; the latter being placed on 
first gives better ventilation. That the 
potatoes may be allowed to go 
through the sweat, straw should be 
the only covering for several weeks. 
of course, as the weather gets colder, 
enough soil should be put on the 
mound to keep out the frost. 

As the soil is put on, some of the 
stalks or straw should be left out at 
the top in order to secure ventilation. 
However, during rainy weather this 
yentilation should be covered, unless 
the mound has a shed over it. Perfect 
yentilation and drainage are neces- 
sary, and should be watched carefully. 
A wooden flue or perforated tin pipe 
is often run up through the middle to 
allow ventilation, but the top should 
be covered to prevent the rain from 
entering. 

A storage room should . con- 
tain specially prepared bins with am- 
ple. ventilation all around, . There 
should be 50 to 100 barrels in each 
bin, 2nd after placed in storage 
should not be disturbed. Stored pota- 
toes should be handled with haste and 
caution, and when storing the grower 


: re 
“Oia tes Roe ota * ws =e a" 


otting 
This description, written not by Mr Tull, but Sy another 
valued contributor, affords hints worth looking into. Figure 
b shows the 6 or more inches of pine straw surrounding 
the pile of potatoes-on all sides; and a represents the 6 inches 


of soil covering the straw. The soil is not put on until the weather 
Figure ¢ shows: how ventilation is provided, and 
The letter e shows the little ditches which 
Figure d represents a movable roof, 
which is taken off during warm : 
is not on the potatoes in.this ventilating shaft, 


begins to get cool. 
this is very necessary. 
carry Off any surplus water. 


Should bear in mind that he more 
than likely will want to make several 
shipments during the winter, and 
should therefore arrange his bins as 
conveniently as possible, and so that 
he can move the contents of ene bin 
Without affecting the others. 





: Bottom Facts About Fertilizers 


ALBERT M, WHIT£, FAIRFIELD COUNTY, 0 
Por several years I have been doing 


my own mixing of fertilizers. Te 
Process is a very simpie affair, and it 
has saved me many a dollar, Besides. 


it'has led me to better understand 


md we need to use commercial fer 
tilizers; also to a more intelligent and 
‘economical use of the three most es- 


“ential fertilizing ‘elements, 
Phosphorus and potassium. 
by perowing clover in a rotation and 

€ proper saving of manure, the 


available nitrogen supply in the soil 
Should be 


nitrogen, 


Th ample for cereal crops. 
refore I do not place near the 
ue on the nitrogen content of a 


eercial fertilizer as is placed on it 
Station bulletins. To illustrate: In 
©past I have bought a 1-30 bone for 
“i, &ton. A 8-25 would have cost 
about $30 a ton. In the official 
the former is valued at 
1 a ton, while the latter is 
eer ber ton.. Why pay 18 cents 
and for nitregen, or, rather, its 












Method of Storing Sweet Potatoes to Prevent 


leaves begin to unfold.—f{F. H. Bal- 





million dollars’ 
each acre, 
Bones Are a Natural Fertilizer 
Bones are a product of the farm. 
When we use bone meal we are giv- 
ing back to the soil a part of its own 
fertility. To get my phosphorus sup- 
ply, I buy mostly bone meal, Here 
is a rough and ready rule that is a 
pretty safe guide in buying a bone fer- 
tilizer. The cost should be about as 
many dollars per ton as it contains 
per cents of phosphoric acid. That 
is, a 2-20 bone should cost, near $20 
per ton, a 2-25 near $25 per ton and 
a 2-28 near $28 per ton. The same rule 


worth floating over 


holds good, also, in buying acid 
phosphate. A 15% acid phosphate 


should not much exceed $15 a ton. 

In my neighborhood fertilizers have 
been in general use for about 20 years. 
Many farmers have uniformly used 
acid goods and are now wondering 
why they cannot raise a good crop of 
clover like they used to. The last 
few years my clover crops have been 
all that I could wish. I attribute this 
success to the use of bone meal. Bone 
contains three parts of hime to one 
part of phosphoric acid. Scientists 
tell us that phosphorus enters th 
plant in the form of monocalcium 
phosphate; that is, one part of lime 
(calcium) to one part of phosphorus. 
Hence two-thirds of the lime of bone 
becomes an increment to the lim» 
supply of the soil. Clover, being a 
great user of lime, in its turn appro- 
priates this surplus, instead of starv- 
ing for lime, had the lime supply of 





and sunny weather, Note that soil 


the soil been depleted by the wse of 
acid phosphate. This explains how 1 
account for my increased clover 
yields, 


For the first time I am using floats 
to reinforce stable manure. Rock that 
contains 28% phosphoric acid casts me 
in small lots about $11 a ton. In car- 
load lots it would cost $8.20. This is 
by odds the cheapest source of phos- 
phorus. T buy my potash in the form of 
muriate of potash, which contains 48% 
of actual potash. The price quoted 
me this season is at the rate of $40 
a ton in Baltimore. The actual cost 
to me at my station is $45 a ton. This 


is the price in small lots. T find 
that it is cheaper to buy from s-«a- 
board points than from inland cities. 





Does Not Favor Fall Spraying—Un- 
less trees are very badly infested with 
the San Jose scale, I should not-rec- 
ommend giving the fall spray. Even 
if they are slizhtly infested, I should 
prefer to delay until nearly spring; 
hence spring spraying will permit the 
trees to be freshly coated with the 
lime-sulphur. While if you spray in 
the fail, unless you again spray in 
the spring, the spraying material will 
be largely weathered off by the time 
warm weather comes. I sheuld pre- 
fer, if the infestation is only slight, 
to defer spraying until as late in the 
spring as can be done, before the 
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There is no argument as to the value of the Manure Spreader, 
neither as to the saving in time and labor nor in the increase in yield, 
resulting from proper spreading of fertilizer. 

e most profitable investment you can make is— 


The Flying Dutchman Spreader 


A Steel Frame, Low Down, Close Coupled, Endless Apron Spreader, of the 
most modern construction, greatest convenience and lightest draft. 

Easy to Load—The eet the Box being only 42 inches high, it is easy and 
ck-breaking lift. 

Runs Easy — The box being higher in front than in rear, the apron runs 
down hill, giving lighter draft—you know it’s easier to pull a load 
than up. It is also equipped with Roller Bearings—reducing friction. 

Wheels Under the Load — Just where they should be to secure the lightest 
draft— most convenience in turning and plenty of traction power on the rear 


Clearance—The Endless Apron has 18 inches between its lowest point and 
the ground—6 inches more than most others. 


Steel Frame, Steel Wheels, Steel Beater, Chain Drive 

No other Spreader is so strong and well built. The Apron runs on three sets 
of steel rollers, safely carries 5,000 pounds without sagging. 

Easy to Handle — One Lever operates the entire machine—a boy can 
handle it as well as a man, with no chance of breaking the machine. Being close 
coupled, it is convenient around the barnyard. 

We also build the MOLINE SPREADER which is of the same 
general construction, except it has a Return Apron. 


Ask your Flying Dutchman Dealer and Write Today for 
our Handsome Spreader Booklet and 1914 
Flying Dutchman Almanac FREE. 


NEW YORK MOLINE PLOW CO. 


DEPT. 114, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


DEPT. 114, MOLINE, ILL. 
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from 120 acres. 





the ears. 










télis all about it. Send for free copy today. 





Harvest a 160 acre crop 
This sim- 
ple, reliable machine does it. 
Outs or shreds the stalk while busking 


GUARANTEED 


size for size, under equal conditions of operation, 
to do more and better work with less power than 
any other machine husker in existence and to be eas- 
fer and safer to feed and to operate. Our Husker Book 


APPLETON MFG. CO. 552 Fargo St., Batavia, Hl. 






























Fix Your Roof 


You can make the old worn-out tin, fron, 
steel, felt or gravel roof give you as muck 
service as a new roof and you can double 
the life of that old shingle roof. 


ROOF-FIX ‘trecsies’ 
* Troubles 

and keeps them cured. Oost slight. One coat 
does the work, In black and red. Ready for 
use. Absolutely guaranteed to do the work. 
Write at once for the frce Roof Book. Address 


G. E CONKEY CO., 3341 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Save YOUR Back 






























Save draft—save repairs. 
Don't rut roads or fields. Send today for free 
illustrated catalog of wheels and wagons. 


Wheel Co., 2 Eim St., Quincy, ll. 











FARM FENCE £27235 


26-inch Hog Fence, ....14c. 
41-inch Farm Fence,...21c. 
48-inch Poultry Fence ..22%4c. 
80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.55 


Many styles and heights. Our large Free Catalog 
contains fence information you should have. 


SPRING FENCE CO. Box 18 Winchester, Ind. 


FOR SEWING LEATHER 


The S y Stitcher is the latest and 


Cates anything ever 
for $1.00. 
Adents 


‘Send —eid a - terms. 



























































lou, Licking County, O. 


Automatic Awi Co., 13-Gardner Terrace, Worcester, Mass 











Farm 
Arithmetic 


by CHARLES WM. BURKETT 


Formerly [rofessor of Agriculture in the New 
Hampshire and the North Carolina Colleges of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, and Director of 
the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station. 


and KARL D. SWARTZEL 
Professor of Mathematics, Ohio State University 


For the first time in book making a real farm 
arithmetic has been thought out, developed and 
printed. This book applies to the everyday life of 
the farm boy and girl and should be a basic study 
in every school and in every rural community. It 
supplies new, accurate, useful and interesting prob- 
lems for practice, drill and review. It will tend 
to develop in the mind of the pupil an apprecia- 
tion of and an insight into the quantitative side 
of farm life. A boy or girl who has become in- 
terested in solving the problems of the farm, will 
not easily be drawn away from it. In preparing 
this book, the authors have so arranged that it 
may be used with any text-book of arithmetic 
after the elementary principles of the same have 
been covered. The problems have been developed 
on strictly accurate problems of arithmetic, and 
their immediate application is possible for every 
problem of the farm. es such as Plant Feed- 
ing, Anima] Feeding, Human Feeding, Dairy Prod- 


ucts, Soil, Field Crops, Fruits and Vegetables, 
Farm Animals, Hand and Machine Labor, Farm 
Mechanics, Farm Buildings, Roads, Drajnage, 


Siles, Meat Products, Forestry, Rules and eas- 
ures, Concrete Construction, Farm Accounts, ¢tc., 
present a manual of unusually practical value. 

Immediate examination should be given this book 
by all teachers and others in authority, that the 
book may be added at once to the course of study 
because of the helpfulness, value and training 
to the children with whom it is to be used. While 
this book is designed for use in schools, it will 
also be found useful to farmers and general read- 
ers. It is beautifully printed from large, clear 
type on a high-grade paper, substantially bound 
in cloth, and contains over 100 pictures secured 
from the widest and most authentic sources. These 
— peace ae helpful to an understanding of the 
te: 





280 pages, 5x7 inches Cloth, net $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue New York 
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PERSONAL CREDIT 


FINANCING LIVE STOCK—II 


and Banking~The Farmer Should Develop His Credit 


at the Bank-—-How to Do It and Why 
By HERBERT MYRICK, President Orange Judd Company 


st chapter in the discussion was featured in 

ale pie lor week. should be read carefully. 
It pointed out that Scots and farmers both need to 
be educated to ppreciate “= true worth 


ranchers, ‘aist more 
better stock. The third chapter, to follow 
next week, will treat of beef cattle value as a basic 
of credit, upon either a large or small scale. 

The best security fof current ac- 
commodation—that is, short time or 
seasonal loans in contradistinction to 
permanent mortgages on real estate— 
is merchandise in transit to consum- 
ers. Your grain, say 1000 bushels of 
wheat, is better collateral for your 
note when on the cars en route to 
market than when stored on your 
farm or held for 
speculation in a 
cit y elevator. 
Why? Because 
the merchant or 
miller who has 
bought the stuff 
has got to pay 
for it, and is sure 
to get his money 
/ from the retailer, 

because the con- 
sumer must pay or go without. 

Merchandise held in storage is not 
-nearly as good collateral, because it 
is not passing directly into consump- 
tion, and, therefore, is not to be paid 
for promptly. Thus the owner takes 
the risk of ultimately netting more 
. or less for the stuff when it is sold. 
The lender usually prefers not to as- 
sume any of this risk, and therefore 
lends a smaller proportion of value 
on stuff in storage, demands a higher 
rate, and requires that more security 

be put up if market quotations go 
down. 


Dairy Produce Good Security 


It will be seen that dairy produce 
complies with every requirement of 
gilt-edge collateral. Milk and cream 
shipped to market are instantly con- 
sumed, and therefore are the equiva- 
lent of cash to the producer at what- 
_ever may he the agreed upon. price 
net to him. If the milk is sold to a 
creamery or to a cheese factory, or if 
those articles are made from it on the 
farm, it is still cashable on short no- 
tice, and usually at regular intervals. 

Furthermore, when the cow is no 
longer profitable as a milker, she can 
be fatted for beef and so is convert- 
iblé into cash. Thus the dairyman 
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is a manufacturer. His farm and 
buildings are his permanent invest- 
ment, like the manufacturer's fac- 


tory, its power plant and machinery. 
Upon such’ real property_ both farm- 
er and «manufacturer may or may 
not be able to obtain a comparatively 


Permanent loan secured by first 
mortgage. But the dairyman’s cows, 
feed and labor repr. ent the active 


capital engaged in the manufacture of 
his product—milk, butter. or cheese 
—much as the manufacturer's stock 
of raw material, labor, organization, 
etc, represent the working capital he 
has invested in producing his product. 
oy} Wey} e10WUl UsAe ‘sonNpord Asleq 
product of the average factory, is 
quickly convertible into cash. For 
this reason dairy produce is well- 
nigh perfect security for commercial 
loans or short term paper. So true 
is this that responsible commission 
merchants and milk wholesalers are 
@ntitied to the accommodation usually 
granted them by the banks with 
Which they do business. 


Building Up Personal Credit 


‘Right here, notice this all-impor- 
tant point: The merchant who deals 
in dairy produce does not have to 
give as collateral for his ..ote a chat- 
tel mortgage on 
the produce he 
is handling. He 
is known at the 
bank to be a 
man of charac- 
ter, who would 
not intention- 
ally borrow 
more than he 
: can repay. The 
78 RECORDED assets and lia- 
bilities of his concern, and often of 
his. personal estate, are fully reported 
to the bank. His deposit at the bank, 
which draws no interest or only a 
ary low rate, is large enough so that 
ae aa Pee ke.a,.profit on tt. 








2 of mutual confidence 


_ ot merchant, and, 


and mutual profit, rather than a 
scheme on the part of either to “skin” 
the other, 

Many a farmer has never made 


what could be called a business con- 


nection with any bank. The bank 
right in his own locality, which 
knows the farmer, his character, 


property and methods, is the place at 
which the farmer should first estab- 
lish his credit. 


Do this on a basis ‘that will be 
profitable to the bank as well as-to 
the farmer. Be prompt, business- 
like, systematic. Let the bank see 
that your word is as good as your 
bond. Cultivate all the little arts, 


practice the uprightness and princi- 
ples of business that go to the build- 
ing up of personal character and fi- 
nancial integrity. If you find yourself 
unable to pay a note when it is due, 
see the bank as long in advance of 
maturity as possible; arrange to pay 
what you can on .the principal and to 


renew the balance when it becomes 
due. 
Banking and Farming 

Now, the farmer who is in receipt 
of a steady income from his dairy 
products, who is acquainted at the 
bank and who has thus established 
his financial position, should be able 
to borrow for four or six months 
(with privilege of renev.:ng, say half 
or two-thirds of the loan for another 
three or four months), as much 
money as he really should go in debt 
for. This is true, whether the sum is 





$100, $1000 or $10,000. Up to a rea- 

sonable extent the bank may safely 

extend credit to such an individual, 

without the bother of a chattel mort- 

gage, provided the bank has the de- 

posits with which to make the ad- 
vances. 

Here it may be well to state that 

the average commercial bank fur- 

nishes in its 

own capital and 

surplus only 10 

to 20% of the 

money it has to 

lean, the other 

80 to 90% being 

the funds of 

its depositors. 

If the latter 

draw out their 

REGISTERED NO 42 deposits, or ma- 

terially reduce them, then the bank 


must restrict itsloans. It is not right for 
the commercial bank to tie up its re- 
sources in long time loans that may 
net be paid at maturity, because then 
the bank may be unable to meet the 
demands of its depositors. 


What Is a Safe Loan 


The businesslike dairyman referred 
to is entitled to reasonable credit up- 


on his perfonal note, provided the 
bank is assured that the total 
amount the borrower owes for cur- 
rent bills as well as for borrowed 
money, is relatively much less than 


the vaine of his property. Unless the 
farmer can thus prove that his as- 
sets materially exceed his liabilities, 
how can he expect the local bank 
to accommodate him? But when he 
can thus satisfy the bank, it wilh ac- 
cept his note without collateral and 
without requiring as additional se- 
curity even a chattel mortgage upon 
his cows or outfit. 


Character is the basis of exchange! 

Not gold, tand, labor, vor within the range 
Of what men call property. 

The Instrument is good or bad. 

According. as the man is glad 

And able promise to perform. 


In the same way. even the small 
farmer and renter can often establish 
a connection at the local bank that 
will justify it in loaning him money 
for the purchase of feeding, breed- 
ing or milking stock. 

I cannot too strongly urge the im- 


portance of this personal ‘acquaint- 
anceship and mutual co-operation 
between the existing local bank and 


farmers, dairymen and stockmen in 
its vicinity. This will be even more 
important than in the past, because 
under the mew currency law, national 
banks. will not only be permitted, 
but encouraged to rediscount farm- 
ers’ notes and acceptances. The tat- 
ter are not now legal in this coun- 
try, but universal in PEurope: 
nearest thing we have to it is 4 x 
dated ahead::; 

The local bank knows the borrower, 
knows that he is “good” and mekes 
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AND FARM LOANS 
the loan. MW the local bank gets 
short of funds, it can sell that note 
to some larger bank in the city with 
or without the guarantee or inderse- 
ment of the tocal bank, because the 
larger bank, having done _ business 
with the smaller one, knows that it, 
too, is “good.” Or the local bank may 
rediscount the farmers’ “paper” in 
the regional bank contemplated by 
the pending bill. 


Breediag Stock 
is also available security for a loan, 
because of the Gemand at high prices 
[To Page 357.} 
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SKINS 


Where to Find Fur Bearers 
G. 4, THIESSEN, FOWA 

Where shail I 
animals? That 
bethers every beginner. 
rule,- 1 would say, 
creeks, lakes, ponds, 
woods and in weed patches. Gener- 
ally speaking, rough, stony country 
furnishes thé best place for the dens 
of these animals which are not aqua- 
tic, such as the raccoon, mink and 
muskrat. 

The skunk is fond of hilly country, 
especially if full of. stones, brush, 
weeds and wood. Its dens. are usually 
found on the tops of hills. In the 
prairie sections it makes its home in 





look for fur-bearing 
is a question which 

As a general 
search along 
marshes, near 


weed patches, along hedges, around 
old stacks of straw or hay, and un- 
der deserted houses and barns. The 
ciyet cat may be looked for in the 
same places. It very often has its 
burrow under board piles, around 
stone piles, under abandoned walks. 
and similar haunts. In fact, both of 


these fur bearers have been known to 
live under houses that were occupied. 

The raccoon is never found far 
from water. It prefers a wooded 
country. Frequently its dens are 
found in large hollow trees. The opos- 
sum, too, is fond of trees, and the 
thicker they are the better. 


Habits of Mink 


The male and the female mink have 
different habits. The former ‘s a trav- 
eler, often going miles in a night. I 
have tracked them for hours at a 
time before I discovered their dens. 
One authority on trapping claims that 
the male will zo 12 miles to visit a 
female, ‘but whether this is true or 
not I @do not know. I myself have 
trailed them as far-as four miles. | 

On the other hand, the female mink 
does not go very far from her den, 
the limit being probably half a mile. 
She invariably fishes and hunts in the 
same places. As a general rule, most 
of the dens will be found on small, 
meandering creeks, which are more 
or less choked with driftwood. The 
reason for this is that it is easier for 
them to hide their dens and hunt for 
food unseen. Around oid bridges, 
near flowing tiles, around ripples in 
some small stream, by the roots of 
trees that overhang the water, may 
be found signs of the mink. 

The weasel is almost anywhere. 
Along dried-up ditches and in aban- 
doned muskrat dens I have taken 
most of those I have caught. In fields 
of corn, in weed patches, under stone 
piles, under upturned sods, all these 
places must be watched for this little 
fur-bearer. 

The muskrat is never found far 
from water. It invariably chooses 
places where the stream or lake is 


shallow. In fact, the greater num- 
ber live in swamps, marshes and 
ponds. 
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The Farmer 
of Today 


is awaking to the benefits of 
shoeing horses with powell” 
nails. 

He finds, with this brand, 



























































better, safer, more reliable 

shoeing possible. A 
“Capewell”’ nails held and sl 
drive well where others fail. p 
When road and field conditions sl 
try shoeing to the utmost ke 
or all nails can be de- gi 
on. th 
The remedy where nails ar 
split, crimp or break down the “s 
hoof is to use **The Capewell.’’ ; im 
Your shoer will find ‘‘Cape- | ¢ 
well’’ nails easier to drive and 9 
more economical—so he bene- i elé 
fits as well as you. pr 
Best nail in the Every ‘‘Cape- sa 
world at a fair well’’ nail ion the aw 

not cheap- check mark on 
est regardiess of the head — our ‘to 
quality. trade mark. - 

THE CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL Co. 

Beedle: Cenz., Dept. M. 


Largest Maker of Horee Neils in the World 














Fatly ten thousand horses 
are cured every year with 
Fieming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 

and many of them are bad old cases 
that skilled doctors have aban- 
ioned. Easy and simple; no experience 
eeded; no cutting to be done; just a 


nee 
little attention every fifth day—and x our 


money refunded if it ever fails. 
most cases within thirty days, leavin rthe 
horse sound and smooth. Valuable in. 
formation and full particulars given in 
Fioming’ s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best veterinary book for farmers: 1% 
pages, 69 illustrations. Copy mailed free. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists 
221 Uuien Stock Yards, Chicago, Ti. 
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Write for descriptive booklet 
Wineral Heave Remedy Co., 451 Fourth Ave Pitts urg, Pa 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


orse hide, Oalf, Dog, Deer 

orany Sa ~ skin with hair or fur on. 
We tan them right; make 
Shem tn into coats (for men and women), 
. rags 





‘gives @ lot ofin 
formation which every stock raiser 
should have, but we neversend out this 
valuable book except upon request. 

It telis how to take off and care for 
hides; how and when we the fretght 
coor wa sabout our safe dyeing pro 

ch is a tremendous advantage 


our correc ete. If you ESeeee fang send us 


Frisian fF ay . 
“Tie, Groce eer NY. 








—_ 
We pay top prices for Skunk, 
Mink Muskrat. and all mW 
Furs. Price list free. &. , one 
Bons, Dept. 9. Kedwood, 5 





U.S. GOVERNMENT SHIPS ALL 


lis Furs to Funsten Bros. & Co., St. Louis 


Biggest prices! Better grading! Hawt etousy by voters wont! Wo.are the tergest in tho works! 


Hi 











in our line. 
This year 





re . sever. We sell 
we mil Wendie ae the Seep » te hiaskan sal output. More buyers ee beter prices than ev Do all 
eash and pay you more cash than you can ghenrene 
“vo want $10,000,008 worth of Suns—~angyenias tom one ski oy: a 
Mink, coon, skunk, muskrat, fox, wolf, lynx, white wees 
TRAPS AT FACTORY PRIC 
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Unite for Better Milk Prices 


» T. HENDRICKSON, NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey dairymen Can see no 
reason why, with an evident short 
supply of milk and with the high 
price of feed an assured fact they 
should not receive better returns, The 
xeynote for such a movement is or- 
ganization, Wholesale dealers all over 
the state are much exercised over 
antitrust legislation embodied in the 
“even sisters” acts, This law is in- 
jmical to the interests of organized 
eapital, under which head wholesale 
‘ilk dealers’ associations may be 
classified, while nothing in the law 
prevents organization of farmers. 
There is therefore, a great tendency 
among dairymen to organize. 

I have previously made mention of 
several cow testing associations in 
North Jersey. These not only are 
proving a boon in improving the 
grade of the cattle, the increase in 
the production of milk and the secur- 
ing of commercial feeds at lower 
prices, but are also” instrumental _in 
raising the price of milk, For in- 
stance, the Flanders milk and cream 


through its committee, T. 
Mahion K. Tharp 


association, 
N. Sharp of Bartley, 


and J, W. Linabury of Flanders has 
established the ‘wholesale price of 
milk for three months as follows: 
October, 3% cents a quart; first 10 
days of November, 4 cents; the re- 
mainder of November, 4% cents; De- 
eember, +% cents—about one-half 
eent a quart more than offered by 
wholesalers. Needless to say, the de- 
mands of the association have been 
eomplied with. 


Formerly the rate was regulated by 
the consolidated milk exchange, Thus 


wholesalers were enabled to figure out 
a uniform seale of prices*in their 
dealings with the retailers and to 
know, for a certain time in advance, 
what their goods were going to tost 
them. With the advent of the new 
legislation the exchange was. dis- 
solved, the members fearing they 
might get into serious. tyouble if they 


attempted to continue the old system 
of price regulation, They remembered, 
too; an experienec they had with the 


law in New York a few years ago. 

A federal statute recently enacted, 
exempts farmers and labor’ unions 
from. certain provisions of previous 


legislation directed against trusts and 
combinations in restraint of trade. 
Hence are the famous “seven sisters” 


reinforced and strengthened by re- 
ceiving the support of the nationa: 
government, On the one hand the 


big milk receiving companies will of 
hecessity break up into smaller com- 
panies, competition will be keen an@ 
dairymen must get higher prices. 

On the other hand several pro- 
ducers’ associations have been organ- 
wed. It is a matter of common re- 
port that efforts are under way so to 
organize New Jersey farmers under 
these recent statutes to regulate the 
Price of milk to the wholesaler, as 


formerly the price to the producer 
was regulated by the milk exchange. 

Throughout the state the milk sup- 
ply is gradually becoming scarcer, 
while the demand is increasing, In 
even our best dairy sections the num- 
ber of cows is less than it has been 
for many years. 

Recent legislation favorable to co- 
operation has certainly given dairying 


a great boost. ‘There are, however, 
obstacles which dairymen must sur- 
mount—for instance, the old question 


of supply and demand, 
The question as to 
come of the 


what will be- 
dairyman who raises all 
his heifer calves is easily solved. 
Eliminate the “boarders,” through 
cow testing and keep only those ani- 
mals that return a fair profit. New 
Jersey has as favorable laws for the 
the organization and protection of 
cow testing associations as any state 
in the union, and when such assvcia- 
tions are more génerally under way, 
the members at any time may avail 
themselves of the services of the en- 
tire staff of the state experiment 
station, 





Financing Live Stock—Il 
[From Page 356.] 
for the calves as well as for dairy 
produce. 
Beef Cattle and Feeders 
as collateral 
next chapter. 
Sheep and Hogs 
Sheep may not be as available or 
as good security as cattle, because 
more susceptible to the weather and 
to disease, more difficult to keep 
track of, or identify, etc, yet they 
have the advan- 
tage of yielding 
an annual in- 
come in addi- 
tion to their fi- 
nalvalue as 
meat. If the 
sheep are near- 
ly ready for \ 


will be discussed in my 





market, or are 

about to be 

CHATTEL No 53 shipped, or are 
-- in transit to 
market, they constitute as available 


collateral as any other merchandise in 
transit to consumers, provided only 
that the paper cr mortgage covering 
same clearly describes and enu- 
merates the sheep. 

Growing hogs are more risky as a 
basis of credit than othe~ live stock, 
because of the danger of loss from 
cholera, 

In the absence of the brand burned 
into the hide, one of the best and 
simplest devices is the ear tag. It is 
made of tin or aluminum, with suc- 
cessive numbers stamped on one side 
and the full name of the owner 

















Promising Candidate for the International 


“Intitule,” shown above, 
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was the champion Percheron stal- 
state fair in. 1018. He is a promising animal 
peppetionst last year, He is 
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deinbed on the other. Clipped firm- 
ly on to the side or end of the ear, 
it is not detachable by the animal. 
Such ah ear*’tag is an accurate, sim- 
ple and brief description or record, 
which can be entered on the farm- 
er’s inventory, on-his promissory note, 
bill of sale or chattel mortgage, in 
the place of a long description. In 
the case of registered stock, the ani- 
mal’s number as recorded should be 
used. Instead of a chattel mortgage, 
the borrower may give the lender a 
bill of sale of the live stock as secu- 
rity for the amount borrowed, 

Or, one may secure his note in this 
way: Write across its back: “Se- 
cured by this pledge upon the follow- 
ing described live stock.” 


Neither plan is valid as against 
the borrower's other creditors. The 
only way now recognized by state 
laws to do this is by chattel mort- 


gage. But where the farmer has cre- 
ated a reputation for thrift and char- 
acter, the bank prefers his individual 
note, which is secured by all his prop- 
erty to paper secured only by a mort- 
gage on part of his chattels, 


Mutual Benefit, 
not favor or special privilege, is the 


object in these transactions. The 
farmer borrows because he can use 
the money to such advantage that 
he can pay it back after making a 
profit on its use. The banker lends 
because he must employ his funds in 
order to earn a profit on them. But 
the banker will sell money only to 
those he is confident will pay for it, 


just as the farmer sells products only 
to those who can pay for them. 

In both cases, if buyer or borrower 
cannot pay in full at time agreed up- 
on, let him pay what he can then, 
and the balance’as rapidly as may be. 
But the sanctity of the contract must 
be recognized by both parties and 
lived up to in good faith. 

The country bank needs to realize 
that every loan made to a farmer for 
productive purposes not only yields as 
much cash return as when invested 
in other commercial paper, but it 
helps to build up the community. Ten 
little loans of $100 each to 10 farm- 
ers, to enable them each to keep 
two or three more cows, will benefit 
the locality in many more ways than 
if the bank bought commercial pa- 
per from a distance or deposited the 
$1000 with its correspondent in a big 
city where it might be used for gam- 
bling in stocks. 


Good Milk Prices in Missouri 

When milk dealers in St Louis, Mo, 
were recently reminded by the milk 
producers’ organization that farmers 
ought to get more, a large distributer 
declared that 9 cents is enough for a 
ecnsumer to pay. “I hope it will never 
go any higher. We can pay farmers 
$1.92 per 100 pounds without raising 
the price to the consumer. As soon 
as 10 cents a quart is asked, the use of 
condensed milk will increase.” 

The custom in St Louis is to make 
semiannual milk contracts running 
from October 1 to April 1, and lower 
price for the remainder of the year. 
Milk has been selling retail at 7 to 8 
cents in summer, and 9% cents in win- 
ter, beginning October 1. 

The greater portion of the milk 
comes from southern Illinois, There 
are two farmers’ organizations for 
producers, The past summer they re- 
ceived 15 cents per gallon for milk, 
but at present are getting 1S cents, 
which is considered equivalent’ to 
$1.92 pr — pounds. 




















































































YOU CAN CARE FOR A 
HUNDRED COWS WITH 


LOUDEN DAIRY 


BARN EQUIPMENTS 
EASIER THAN A DOZEN WITHOUT THEM. 
Your cows will give enough extra -_ to 
pay for the equipments in a few months. 
pond ot the biggest dairy farms in the world 
“f this increase was 2 
~— Louden’s STALLS and STANCHIONS 
“i are sanitary, simple, strong and bandsome. 
7 Keep the cows comfortable, healthy and 
contented so they will do their best. 




















Used by the U. S. Government 
and by more big, successful dairy 


farmers and breeders than any 
other.. Low in price and per- 
manent. Remember: these are the 


only § 
really sanitary stalls. GUARANTEED tof ; 
possess more advantages than any others. : 
See them at your dealer's or write us for} 
catalog and full information. = 
Write for our FREE PLANS SERVICE 
for your new barn, or for remodeling your 
old one. State how many head and what 
kind of stock you wish to stable. Complete 
catalog Free. Write today. 
Co., 


Louden Machine 
16 West Broadway, FAIRFIELD, 1OWA. 

















Every Breeder arid Dairyman 
Needs This Book 





ovine Stats wan 
Tuberculosis =A: 

its nature, sy disseminati rand coe 

and tee non- ace-techeical lang ~ J ay * 


elecal 6 cqeuiaaiinn and immunization against the 
s = Op: ¢. x. most stri 
prac 

Contro aM before has 4 been so 

com y ussed, nor 8 prac- 

in the whole been worked 

The illustrations in - f ” Gleminetive part of the book. 

nye ~ has much money invested in cattle can 

to be without this book. Dr. V. A. Moore of the 

State Vet. College s, one of the foremost authorities 

subject, his studies and investigations being known os 
wane over. The book to g& 2 = o dairy world on the 

of Tuberculosis has at last 


Read What i ur te Thinks About It. 
New Lebanon, N. Y., May 29, 1915 

T am just in receipt of a copy of bok ot ad- 
mirable work “Bovine 4? and Its Control thet 
eminent authority, Dr. V. A. Moore. 1 have carefully ex: 
this work and must compliment you on same. While it fa ie au- 
thoritative and scientific in every respect, it is written so clearly 
thet it is readily understood and apprec iated by the layman; 

The reading of “Bovine Tuberculosis and Its C a brings 
to mind my recent experience with a fine herd Eg, loletehis. 

y herd consisted of Sete -eight head. Through a very un- 
soluanahe circumstance an infected cow was placed ie my etabie 
and in a very short time nearly the entire ame ine 
fected, the result being that the State authorities after examina- 
tion killed two-thirds, 

Had my herdsman observed the first prigstaies laid down in 
“Bovine Tuberculosis and Ite Cun —y would have been 
saved this unnecessary loss. my wey | yours, 

‘AML. J. TILDEN 
& vo: Finely Illustrated. Price, Postpaid, $8 


CARPENTER & COMPANY, Publishers 
110 E. State St. ITHACA, N. Y¥. 


5 AMERICAN 
Peni 
Baas cee 


AMERI our CAN SEPA free catalog. 


SEPARATOR CO. "eainemnodth.¥, 



















ABORTION 


— 


IN CATTLE 


PREVENTED AND CURED PERMANENTLY 
YOUR COWS MADE PROMPT. RECULAR BREEDERS BY 


— ee oO) OD 


with Steriloid. 
to make good. 


STOP LOSING CALVES. 
used at the first sign of abortion the cow will go her full time and have « 
healthy calf. If your cows or heifers do not come in omeem, or fail to 
calf, use Steriloid. Cows get with calf after only one treatment. 
the causes and symptoms of Abortion and teils how to cure Abortion, and make your cows pa. a healthy breeders 
Also contains letters from breeders who have used Steriloid successfully. 
e¢ will refund nrc in every cause wh 
E 81.00, Mailed Postpaid, in plain wrapper, 


MARTIN REMEDY COMPANY Dept. 8, 398-408 ColumbusAve., NEW YORK CITY, Reference—Colonial Bank 






TREATMENT: I¢ Steriloid is 


to get with 


Write today for FREE Boon. 


en STERILOID FAILS 








sleek and well. 


sheet steel jacket. 
pigs—I ha 
lowa. 
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makes money for the farmer—fattens pigs and keeps all stock 
Doubles the value of raw feed. 
two parts only—a strong cast iron caldron kettle and seamless 


no milk for them,"’ 

Cooked feed prevents hog cholera and other diseases, 

The Heesen Cooker is strong, simple, qe uick heating, ever 
Write today for price and new o' 


HEESEN BROS. & CO., Box 106, Tecumseh, Mich,-- 
Cast Iren Tank H 


Made in 


‘*Your Cooker paid ra itself on one lot of 
says €. J. Weisenberger, 
er. 


t Hog Troughs, Stone Boat Noses, etc. 
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ould 
as well as their new address. 


TISING RATES—Fifty cents per agate line 
dimes to the inch) each insertion. 


NTEE—With each subscriber to Ameri- 
-we positively guarantee. or | his 


Always address our NEW VORK City headquarters. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
| Wew YorkK CHICAGO 
315 Fourth Avenue Peopies Gas Building 
CHARLES WM. BURKETT, Editor 


CIRCULATION LAST WEEK 


+4 - - - 129,000 
Judd Weekiies- 370,350 
Farmstead of Minneapolis for 
- the Northwest 





ps s “Week Ending October 25, 1913 
Some Astonishing Lessons 


This season has been wonderfuliy 
sits ctive all over the country, es- 
”. ~ pecially where rain has been irregular 
’ in frequency and amount. More than 
. im other years we have observed good 
_  @reps and poor crops side by side. 
Sometimes this was due to local rains 
~ ‘helping out the good crops more than 
: the poor ones. Persona! investigation 
in a dozen cases shows that in every 
instance the difference was due to 
good farming. Where rain fell and 
all natural conditions were alike, the 
‘good farmer has good corn, while the 
poor farmer has an inferior crop. We 
* Yound that in almost every case the 
__ good crop’was because the land had 
_-feceived good treatment previously. 
~ Jt was plowed deeply, worked well, in 
> Many cases manured. In most cases 
~~ we found that on the good crop great 
gare had been taken to use only good 
_. geed thoroughly tested, and of a va- 
: riety which experience showed to be 
best adapted to soil and climate. Such 
erops had also invariably received fre- 
quent cultivation. This made a mulch 
‘ef the surface soil which contained 
besides keeping crop 
free from weeds. 
_ “There's a reason” every time for 
and poor crops. It is up to us 
to find out the reason for our 
The best of us make fail- 
farmer has poor 
But he and his 
ones that study hardest 
reasons for their fail- 

































- ‘The price of epples to producers is 
- ot so much a cause of worriment 
a (with quotations 








Always at the orchard 
for Apples $2.50 to B85 a 
£ spat barrel this fall, 
as indicated in our weekly reports) 
‘as sometimes when speculators put up 
) terrible howl over paying more than 








like 1913 is liable to be fol- 
a bumper year, when there 






prices at the orchard, all 











-against 


ers in an apple territory 
-tegether, establish a retail market 
and operate delivery wagons, supply- 
ing apples direct to the people; not 
at fancy prices, because that would 
queer the whole thing, but at living 
prices. Here is a text for delibera- 
tion at farmers’ meetings the coming 
winter. Next year’s crop may prove 
a bumper one, even though that of 
1913, as shown in American Agricul- 
turist’s final report, printed in this is- 
sue, is of very moderate to short pre- 
portions. 


~ The Proper Diagnosis 
It is refreshing to find that even 
the federal department of agriculture 
is at last issuing printed matter about 
the consumer's duty in caring for 
milk after it is delivered. The bureau- 
crats in towns and cities, as well as 
state and federal officials, have been 
hounding dairymen for years on the 
matter of producing pure milk and 
shipping it to market in a_ cleanly 
state. Seldom, if ever, do these gen- 
try say a word about the cost to pro- 
ducers their recommendation involves. 
Nor do they make any effort to enable 
producers to get a sufficiently higher 

price to warrant this expense. 
Even more rarely do these officials 
have anything to say about the care 





of milk after it reaches the con- 
sumer. Some inspectors and health 
authorities give attention to milk 


from the time it reaches the railway 
terminal in the city until it reaches 
the consumer through jobbers, ped- 
dlers and grocers. But not one in a 
thousand such officials ever points out 
the horrible way in which milk is 
maltreated after it reaches the domi- 
cile of the average consumer. — The 
public has been educated to hold’the 
milk producer on the farm respon- 
sible for anything and everything 
that.happens to the milk as it is 
served on the table. 


> 


control of telephone 
is well-nigh here, but 
the advocates 
Government Control of this policy 
Poor Service will do well to 
heed the expe- 
rience of England and of Manitoba. 
These governments bought out the 
telephone corporations and ever since 
there has been complaint of poor 
service. Much can be said for and 
government ewnership of 
transportation and communication. 
But until the federal service is moré 
efficient and more free from politics 
and partisanship than at present, will 
it not be wiser to improve public con- 
trol of these essentials, rather than 
to convert them into government 
monopoly? It took 20 years’ persist- 
ent public effort. to induce congress 
to authorize parcel post. How awful 
it would be if. every time we -wanted 
some improvement in railways, tele- 
phones or telegraphs, we had to wait 
for congress to grant it. 





Government 
and telegraph 


* 


Regulations concerning the protec- 





tion of migratory birds will take ef- 
fect November 1. 

Close Seasons State authorities will 
for Birds co-operate with the 
government in their 

enforcement. Both sportsmen and 
farmers will be affected, for whereas 


close seasons have been established 
for .a considerable number of bird 
species that do not have any bearing 
upon agriculture, yet a large number 
of species which do directly affect 
farming have been inciuded; for in- 
stance, catbird, chickadee, grosbeak, 
martin, meadow lark, robin, swallow, 
thrush, Whippoorwill, woodpecker, 
bobolink, flycatcher. kinglet, night- 
hawk, nuthatch, oriole, swift, warbler. 
wren, and some others. These birds 
are all noted insect destroyers, espe- 
cially during the rearing -season. 
Hence their increase in numbers due 
to the protection soon to be in force 
must be looked upon with great fa- 
vor by all interested in the raising of 
crops. 





No sooner will congress have enact- 
ed currency reform than the sreat 
contest will epen over 

The Next farm finance. One set of 
Big Job _ interests represented by a 
certain type of old estab- 

lished financial institutions may seek 
to have the federal or state laws in 
behalf of farm finance so framed as 
to enable farm finance to be con- 
trolled largely by the old line vested 
financial interests. The other party. 
including the farmers and their best 
@ system under which farm 
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should get attractiveness to 
correspondingly 









difference between the two policies is 
this: Under the former, farmers may 
have to pay from one-fourth to one- 
half more for mortgage money dur- 
ing the next 25 and 50 years than 
they will under the latter policy. The 
difference is vital. It will mean much 
to every farmer every year for a gen- 
eration or more to come. The method 
of farm finance originated and advo- 
cated by this magazine aims to insure 
a righteous system in the interest of 
borrowers and investors, instead of in 
the interest of middlemen. We seek 
to save farmers an aggregate of many 
minions of doHars annually for years 
to come. 





Much is being said about the prop- 
er planning of cities, the training of 
experts in city 
Commanding management, the 
Secial Betterment beautifying of cit- 
ies and adding to 
their art galleries, hospitais, schools, 
churches, and improving all instru- 
mentalities for civic and social better- 
ment. But how little is said and-less 
done for similar improvements in the 
rural districts and country villages. 
Is it any wonder that population flows 
to the cities when everything is done 
te attract the people thither? It is 
squarely up to our country people to 
organize and work together along the 
same lines of social-civic betterment. 
We invite ideas, suggestions and com- 
ment upon this important subject. 





Striking features were prominent 
at the big road congress in Detroit. 
It is now generally 
recognized the auto- 
mobile is no longer 
the plaything of the 
rich, but a necessity for the man in 
moderate circumstances. It has been 
so perfected that it can be used in 
almost every industrial operation in 
the city’ as well as in the country. 
The chief drawback to its use in rural 
districts is the poor roads. Conse- 
quently, at this big convention the 
sentiment seemed to be heartily in 
favor of improving country roads. 
Cities and villages have long been ac- 
tive in this matter, but a great many 
states have been backward in going 
eut into the country and making their 
reads better. 


. Autos and 
Country Roads 


News has it that more cattle are to 
be fattened on Lancaster, Lebanon, 
Berks and 
Lehigh coun- 
ty (Pa) farms 
than ever be- 
fore.- Surely this is good news; for 
had the business not proved profit- 
able those farmers would surely not 
make a second attempt, nor would 
there be so large an increase as sug- 
gested. They have proved the truth 
ef our contention that beef produc- 
tion under proper modern farming 
methods is net only profitable, but 
highly profitable. The animais con- 
sume roughage in immense amounts, 
and turn out higher profits from it 





Eastern Beef 
Production Increasing 


than could be realized from its direct- 


sale. They also convert large quan- 
tities ef this material into valuable 
manure, which aids in increasing crop 
producton. So on both counts the 
feeding is profitable. More farmers in 
other sections should adopt the meth- 
ed both for these direct and indirect 
profits, and for the sake of holding 
valuable men from year to. year. 





The New York state fruit growers’ 


association has sent out a notable 

challenge. It throws 
Open to competition in its winter 
the World exposition open to all ap- 


ple producing districts of 
the world in a class of three boxes for 
a prize of $50. Apparently the plan 
has been deliberately made to court 


_eompetition from the much advertised 


west. Strange as it may seem, when 
the Virginia state horticultural society 
has made similar challenges there has 
been no western competition, nor 


enough’? Is it because of inadequate 
publicity or just plain fear? [It its 
greatly hoped that at the exhibition 
January 7-9, the west will have en- 
tries, and that New York may thus 
have a chance to prove the superior 
quality of her apples over those of 
that section. No section is to be ex- 
cluded. The announcement includes 
“the apple growers of any state or 
country.” So let there be entries from 
Canada,.all_the east 
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Lincoln Ewes with Karakule Rams 


Would it be practicable for the i 
nary farmer to cross bis American | _j;,_ 
coln ewes with Karakule rams, and 
ought he to go about it.to get 
stary~? Do you think several fari, 
could co-operate to advantage and ; 
lessen the first cost?—{C. A. )p.,1, 

It seems feasible and profitah|. to 
cross the Karakule ram on Liney), 
ewes, to make use of the pelts 0; 
very young lambs for furs. Th, dif- 
ficulty arises in securing a Karak ule 
ram at a reasonable price. Th« 


4ili- 
Ww 


the 


pro- 


hibition of their importation by the 
government on account of certain 
diseases prevalent among sheep of 


continental Europe makes it very: dir. 
ficult to secure them at all. The 
breeding results so far show promise 
of good-returns. In fact, the experi- 
ments are very promising, 
not able to say that the ordinary 
farmer or a group of ordinary) farm- 
ers should undertake the breeding of 
these sheep. [Further experimenta- 
tion is urgentiy needed, and this should 


but | am 


be done by institutions, or by men of 
considerable means. At present the 
experiment of L. M. Crawford of 


Kansas seems to be most prom sing, 
Results from his experiment 
eagerly awaited, and by July 
his results ought to show just what 
there is in the project.—[Rober: k. 
Nabours, Kansas Agricultura! Co/| 


Will be 
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As to Currency Reform 


Please state briefly wherein the pres- 
ent currency bill is right and wrong 
and why.—fG. C. S. 7 

To answer this question fully would 
occupy every line in a dozen issues of 
this weekly magazine. The prin: iples 
involved we have set forth quite fully 
beginning in December, 1911, also in 
frequent editorials since, some within 
a few weeks. There is general agree- 
ment that the principles of the pend- 
ing bili are right, but disagreement 
upen certain important details. Some 
bankers wish to retain thé power they 
have had heretofere and add to it 
Many others, together with th: 
eral public, realize that federal regu- 
lation of commercial banking is going 


gen- 


to come, and it ought to. The whoie 
matter is fully set forth in al! its 
Phases in the book Co-operative 
Finance. 





Hints to Manufacturers 


One thing I should like to see taken 
up with the machinery manu! is 
companies is that they always e4 
man to start every two-hors re 
Ment’ and see that it is prop id 
justed. This alone would mo 1 
double the sale of thei: ery, 
because of the fact that so : me 
horse farmers don’t know tlie put 
of the old rut, even when the : 
ing and trying to become rse 
farmers. So many farmers buy tie $2 
to $100 machines and throw them aside 
to rot solely for the lack of | dge 
as to how to properly adjust start 
them. I know of.at least 25 : of 
this kind in my iocality. This discour- 
ages the neighbor in the adjoining field, 
who decides once for always thiit a cul 
tivator or other improved impl: nt is 
just to be looked at and not used Pd 
Talton, Pikeville, N C. 


This is a good suggestion. Ii 
ally carried out by the loca 


usu- 
dealer 





who sells the new machine, and who 
should know how to run it 

Experts for Meat Inspection—In ad- 
dition to the regular force of inspet- 
tors maintained by the government at 
the packing houses throughout the 
country, leading authorities from v& 
rious places are to be appointed lem 
porarily to conduct special ins)ections 
and to suggest possible improvements 
in the service. Three men of national 
reputation have already been appoiltt- 


eG for parts of the country and others 
will be selected later. Of these Dr J. 
W. Conoway of the Missouri agrival- 
tural college is to inspect and repotl 
on conditions in Kansas City, St Louis 
St Joseph and Chicago. These spec! 
inspectors are to report directly @ 
Secretary Houston and suggest any 
possible improvenients in the ™ 
packing inspection. 





A Correction—In a recent articl 
entitled Secrets of Profits on 
Solts, the results should resi %- 
pounds of nitrogen for surface 5 


41,600 pounds for subsurface soil # 
inst 
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Government Aids Egg Canners 


The government is conducting ex- 
periments to assist the manufacturers 
in canning perfect eggs‘ for winter 
yse. The specialists declare there is 
no reason why eggs cannot be broken, 
canned and kept the same as other 
products are, for use when the fresh 
supply is low. They make clear that 
it is essential that none but perfect 
eggs can be canned, and that the can- 
ning be under such conditions of 
cleanliness and kept’in.such low tem- 

rature as to prevent spoiling. 

Under the new system the eggs are 
canned in rooms with utensils that 
rival in cleanliness those of the hos- 
pital operating room, Everything is 
sterilized, and those who break the 
eggs must clean their hands much as 
a surgeon does before operating. 
Each egg before being broken is can- 
died and is broken separately into a 
cup. If an egg is doubtful it is re- 
moved from the breaking room. The 
preaker must’clean her hands and 
sterilize all the instruments she has 
used before resuming work. 

The breaking is done’with eggs at 
a low temperature in a room where 
the air is cold enough to prevent any 
change in the nature of the egg. The 
filled cans are sealed and kept frozen 
until they go to the baker. Through 
these means the specialists believe 
that good eggs can be canned when 
eggs are plentiful, and thus provide 
an ample supply when prices rise. 
Bggs canned under such conditions 
are not to be confused with the care- 
lessly canned or doctored eggs put out 
by unscrupulous egg breakers and 
used by unscrupulous’ bakers’. to 
cheapen cakes and other products. 


Feeding for Egg Production 


PROF W. F. SCHOPPE 

It has been conclusively proved 
that exercise is essential to egg pro- 
duction. No animal if left to itself 
under natural conditions will indulge 
in such a variety of feeds as_ will 
poultry. Birds feeding in this way 
pick up grubs, grain and weed seeds, 
pieces of grass, making their meal 
consist of anything that comes be- 
fore them. It has long been admit- 
ted that flocks of hens kept on free 
range where they are able to pick up 
a variety of feeds produce more eggs 
and require less shell in feeding than 
do those birds kept under more in- 
tensive methods, 

During the winter, when birds are 
confined to the houses, and with flocks 
kept under intensive methods, the 
feeder strives to overcome any bad 
effect of these conditions by selecting 
a system of feeding that will furnish 
the birds with variety and ‘will force 
them to take exercise. It was with 
these objects in view that the Maine 
experiment station worked out its 
system of feeding. The ration used 
consists of a combination of grains 
fed in the litter twice daily with a 
dry mash before the birds at all times. 
For each 100 birds four quarts of 
eracked corn scattered in the litter in 
the morning, two quarts each of 
wheat and oats at 10 o’clock. 

The dry mash is slightly modified 
from month to month as follows: 
First month in laying house, 300 
Dounds wheat bran, 100 pounds each 
corn meal, low-grade flour and meat 





“rap; second month, 200 pounds 
wheat bran, 100 pounds each corn 
meal, flour, gluten feed and meat 


rap; third month, same as for the 
second month, with addition of 50 
Pounds linseed meal. From this time 
on the linseed meal is put into the 
mash every alternate month. 


Alfaifa Poultry Pasture—aAlfalfa 
may be made more hardy so that it 
Will Stand pasturing in poultry yards, 
ats to the Colorado experiment 
= na by turning it under once and 

ng it grow up again. It is sug- 
pai that a good,-hardy stand can 
er nblished by spading in some al- 
my crowns newly plowed out of an 
field. This is best done early in 


t . 
he ee when the crowns are still 
=Tmant. 








“ew Record-Making Hen--Word 
» arrived from Oregon -that the 
as egg laying” record 


has ,been 
»y hen No C542 of the poultry 
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department at the agricultural col- 
lege. Early this month she_had laid 
her 284th egg within the year; thus 
she has exceeded the previous world’s 
record by two and the United States 
record by three. The world’s record 
was made at the Ontario agricultural 
college in 1911 and the United States 
record at the Missouri state egg lay- 
ing contest last year. This hen was 
hatched April 29, 1912, and began 
laying when 5% months old. Her 
dam was a cross-bred Plymouth Rock 
and White Leghorn; her sire the son 
of her dam and a White Leghorn. 
Prof Dryden, in charge of the depart- 
ment, says the record is due to 
breeding, constitutional vigor, and to 
good feeding and housing. 














Tobacco Moves Conservatively 


‘Sales of cigar leaf tobacco to date 
have not been very large in Pa, N Y 
or O. Farmers are well aware of the 
shortage of the crop, and buyers have 
not been overanxious to purchase. 
Reports to American  Agriculturist 
state that in parts of Pa, possibly one- 
half of the crop has been sold, while 
other farmers tell that only 3 to 5% 
has changed hands. Havana seed has 
been sold up to 18c, and seedleaf 10@ 
lic. Some sales of broadleaf have 
been as high as l6c. As the growers 
got into the harvest of the crop they 


found that a larger percentage had 
been frosted than was earlier esti- 
mated, This also holds true of the 


conditions in N Y and O. 

Zimmer-Spanish in Ohio sold up to 
about llc p Ib, but not much has 
changed hands. Many growers are of 
the opinion that they should receive 
at least 15c for this year’s crop. Buy- 
ers about Eaton are trying to pick up 
tobacco at 10c. About Greenville the 
price for Spanish ranges from 8@10c, 
and for seedleaf 7c, with Dutch com- 
manding S@Q%c. 

American Agricu]turist’s corre- 
spondents in New York state say buy- 
ers have been few and far between 
to date. Although in the vicinity of 
Horseheads possibly half of the crop 
has been sold at 12@15c p lb in 
the bdle. 

At the recent meeting of the Miami 
valley tobacco growers’ assn, it was 
stated that because of the heavy frost 
which killed nearly one-third of the 
crop in the valley, prices should ad- 
vance HO to 75% this year. Officers 
of the assn were elected as follows: 
President, FE. H. Garber ef Dayton; 
vice-president, Samuel Fisher of West 
Sonora; secretary, Charles Voorhees 
of Brookville; treasurer, G, W. Con- 
rad of Troy; executive board, C. I. 
Gilbert of Miamisburg, George Fran- 
ees of Franklin, B. E, Edison of Pal- 
estine. 

The following paragraphs from 
growers tell only of local conditions: 
Sales Light in New York 
Tobacco has had some hard knocks 
which have nearly ruined the crop in 
this part of the state. To begin with 
plants were late, then the dry weathe1 
came on and as nothing grew tobacco 
came in for its share of the setback. 
Not more than 25% of it was cut, as 
but few pieces were fit and many lost 
the whole crop. So no buyers have 
been in here as there are no lots of 
any use.—[J. P, R., Hannibal, N Y. 

I have not heard of any sales of 
tobacco, yet there is none taken down 
yet. 
moisten it up.—[L. M., Martville, N Y. 

The acreage of tobacco grown in 
season of 1913 was 100%, compared 
with 1912 crop, but the yield was 0%. 
The quality is 100%. Sales to date are 
HO%, and the prices range from 12@ 
se p ib in bdle.—[J, C. M., Horse- 
heads, N Y. 

Probably 1-3 to % 
Have not half the acreage of a few 
years ago. A very dry season here. 
Crop was sound, but not large. Some 
have sold in bdle at 10@16¢c.—[T. D. 
F., Knoxville, Pa, 

Not much sold right here as the 
little raised isnot Nol, Around here 
we hear of sales at 16 and l4c; % of 
the crop may be sold.—-[S, A. W., Elk- 
land, Pa. 

This has been a good fall for cur- 
ing late cut tobacco, weather being 
very warm. About 60% of the Ha- 
vana seed sold at 11 and 3c to 13 and 
se. No seedleaf sold yet. Farmers are 
asking 10 and lle for seedleaf. Some 
holding good Havana seed at 15c. Both 
Havana seed seedleaf are curing very 
satisfactorily —[W. lL. P., Jersey 
Shore, Pa. 

Very few sales made. Possibly 3% 
of crops sold, 10c for broadleaf 
and 15c for Havana seed. Tobacco 
cures good, but is far below the aver- 
age in weight.-[W. L. F., Ephra- 
ta, Pa: 


Ohio’s Short Crop and Sales 
A-few crops of Zimmer-Spanish 
1913 crop sold at 11c-p Ib in the bale. 
: {To Page 363.1 





tobacco sold. 


ABLE SUBJECTS 


It has been so dry and no fog to, 




















































SHERWIN-WILLIAMS) 
PAINTS & VARNISHES § 


Your roofs have the biggest share in the constant fight against 
weather. In summer, sun and rain beat down upon them— 
in winter, it's snow and sleet and frost. Roofs cost money, 
and roof-insurance is 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS ROOF AND BRIDGE PAIN? 


Its durability is great—its cost little. This ready-prepared paint flows 
under the brush freely and easily and covers a wide space. It is made 
for roofs that are shingled or of metal and tin, for bridges,-iron work, 
and barns or any other buildings of rough, unplaned lumber. 
To understand the use of the many paints and varnishes we make 
for the farm, send for our booklet, “Paints and Varnishes for the Farm.” 
It will save you useless mistakes and guide you to the proper, eco- 
nomical use of paint on your property. We send it free. 
Sold by dealers everywhere Ask for Color Cards 
THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY 
679 Ganal Road, Cleveland, O. 
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Write us for prices on the two best 


EGG CARTONS Made 
Keystone and Telescope 
aes x. 


See Our Guarantee 
on Editorial Page_. 
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Special to New Subscribers Only 


American Agriculturist 
from Now until Jan. 1, 1915, for $1 


This special offer of the rest of the year Free is not 
made at any other season, and besides the extra copies 
of American Agriculturist, this phenomenal offer carries 
with it the opportunity to secure, fully prepaid, a copy of 


The Orange Judd 
Year Book 


Almanac & Ailas 
for 1914 





The contents of a book of this 
kind are, of course, mostly statistical 
but it is necessary information and 
ought to be in every home. For ex- 
ample, time and time again you want 
to know about some current matter, 
say the Vote for President in 1912 or 
the details cf the new tariff bill, 
other National Legislation, or a thou- 
sand and one other things that can- 
not be found elsewhere. It will give 
you the latest authentic information 
it is possible to secure. Besides being a Year Book, it is a real almanac and 
many pages are devoted to weather calgulations and how to prognosticate, as 
well as the usual calendars and data that are necessary to the make-up of a 
Aomplete almanac. 


It is also an atlas and gazetteer of the world and the maps will aid you 
and your folk@™n following the even’s of the day, such as the Balkan boundary 
disputes, and the Mexican situation, Panama Canal, ete. 


No other year book or almanac can be compared. with it, and you will be 
surprised at the extent, clearness and accuracy of its contents. This book. will 
be handsomely bound in a stiff, cardboard cover, is to be printed on excellent 
quality paper, and will contain nearly 250 pages, 6x84 inches in size. 

The 1914 editjon of the Orange Judd Year Book, Almanac and Atlas will 
be ready for mailing some time before January 1st. If you want one of them, 
send in your order promptly, as all orders will be filled in the order in which 
they are received. 


Get up a Club of two new yearly subscribers and we will send you American 


Agriculturitt for one year free of all cost and send you for your 
own use, without cost, a copy of The Orange Judd Year Book, Any subscriber may get this 
book by subscribing for one year and sending $1.00, though when it is selected no other 
present can be had. It will not be offered for sale and can only be had with a subscription. 

Show American Agriculturist to your friends and ask them to subscribe, as never be- 
fore was such a practical book offered on such liberal terms. Circular matter and sample 
copies will be sent upon receipt of postal with your statement that you will make an ener- 
getic canvass of your neighborhood. We want local agents. Address all orders to ~ 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Spavveaeannveneeeveneneesnsenaesesnensvenenecssonenesensesuesesenseneese bea sen tent DeDOPIEOH 
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F J. BR, Clarke — 
* in the country has been fostering this 
_-mevement than Frank W. Miller, 
state superintendednt of public in- 
struction. Associated with him are 
F men as agricultural 
the schools. Meetings 
all over the state by 





































will 
; but in home activ- 
is not enough to have experts 
county life improve- 
wanted is for school 
A #ee things for themselves; 
/ + teaching the heart through the eye 
' will do more to vitalize everything 
~ » than-to try to-build up through the 
i at Clark advises that class study be 
Organized in aii schools for the teach- 


wo of agriculture and that regular 
2, ns be held, essays be written and 
ea made of farm and home 


oar ather Ohio pointed the way 
in 


E 


other statés to follow. Agriculture 

\ tm the schools is a reality with Buck- 

to people, and a course of study in 

t ee aoncots is @oing more to create a 

- * mew spirit and a new state of mind 

"|. than all of the other enterprises in-all 
Ba: ‘ether directions. 


~ More Feed Than Stock 











-. | "Phe conditions here are such that 
farmers are generally undetermined 
“what to do with their hay, corn and 
| Wheat. The prices, hay $15 p ton, old 
_ gern 85 cents, oats 42 cents, wheat 92 
- @ents and new corn 60 cents a bushel 
amd 80 cents offered to contract for 
~~ @elivery in January. At -these prices 
» =) itseems impossible to make any profit 
_- {m feeding either cattle, sheep or hogs 
: ~ fer the meat markets. Dairy cows 
seem to be the only kind of live stock 
"> which will pay any profit, but there 
~ is a limit because of difficulty to se- 
eure help to milk the cows. 
~. | There is a much better crop of corn 
. than was anticipated in August, yet 
much has been put into silos. Farm- 
_ ere have been busily engaged in put- 
- ting corn inte shock and in wheat 
geeding. Those who have early ma- 
tured 
help to husk and market it. The few 
who have done so have received 60 
eents. Those who have steers and 
will feed them, but there is no 
lineation to purchase either for feed- 
There is such a great demand 
: fer mixed feed, corn and oats and 
a - small wheat ground and for wheat 
> Wran by dairymen, that the price keeps 
up and Supports the price for those 
grains. Many farmers haye their 
eat still in their granaries waiting 
for ii prices, which seemingly 
must e. The wheat yield was far 
ve what was anticipated, 30 and 
% Dbushels an aere of fine quality be- 
_ img common, and 22 and bushels 
» general average in central Ohio, 
|-bushels the average for the state. 
There was a light yield of timothy 
. 1 Pea large yield in clover and 
- aifaifa. Millet not an average yield. 
“Pastures generally short. There is 
10 | Agog! acreage of clover cut for 
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corn have not had time. nor, 


on farm is scarce and hard to get 
account of iock’s being built in 





afijoining 
vance the price of their farms. 


Corn Boys to Washington 


The Buckeye boys’ corn special tour 
to Washington is billed to occur the 
week beginning Monday, December 1. 
A party of 1200 to 1600 is anticipated. 
Six sections have been arranged for 
collecting the whole party and bring: 
ing them together as.one at Pittsburgh. 
The special trains will leave as fol- 
lows: ‘Toledo, on Monday, December 
1, 455 p m; Cleveland, 6 p m; Van 
Wert, 5 p m; Union City, 431 p m; 
Cincinnati, 5 p m, and Columbus 5.05 
Pp m, assembling in Pittsburgh during 
the night, party remaining in sleep- 
ers until 6 a m, Tuesday, December 2. 
Tuesday morning will be spent 4n 
Pittsburgh and Tuesday afternoon in 
Harrisburg, where a reception amd 
banqnet. will be tendered the boys*by 
the Harrisburg beard of tade and a 
reception by Gov Tener. 

The boys will reach Washington on 
Wednesfay, December 3. Two @ays 
will be spent in Washington visiting 
the various buildings, a trip to Mt 
Vernon, reception by Secretary of 
State, William J. Bryan, reception by 
Secretary of Agriculture Heuston, re- 
ception and address by President Wil- 
son. The stay in Washington will be 
occupied by various sight trips and 
visits to state buildings and. other 
parts of imterest. 

On Thursday night the boys wiil 
leave Washington for Philadelphia, 
the entire day being spent in that in- 
teresting city. Saturday will be oceu- 
pied in making the trip homeward, 


Vanious Ohio Activities 
MARY E, LEE 

The highway department is improv- 
ing the entire length of the old na- 
tional pike from Columbus te- the 
West Virginia line. Roads between 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh and Cileve- 
land and Columbus will be repaired 
this winter if weather. permits. 

Gen Hogan has ruled that convicts 
may not be employed in manufactur- 
ing material for roads. The state 
board of administration had planned 
to use convicts in crushing stone, 
making brick and other work where 
large numbers of faborers are em- 
ployed, but the attorney-general 
rules that this is unconstitutional. 

The first 18 prisoners sent out to 
work on public highways, under the 
law passed last winter providing for 
conviet labor on public highweys, 
have been sent to Shelby county te 
work on the highway between Sidney 
and Piqua. 





Champaign Co—Pastures have 
taken a new é¢étart, thauks to rain. 
Wheat crop better than in years. 
Much fertilizer sold which indicates 
a large acreage in wheat for the com- 
ing year. The new mle of macadam- 
ized road on the Urbana pike west of 
Mechanicsburg is about completed. 
There is some talk of macadamizing 
one mile on the road south of Mechan- 
fesburg on the Columbus pike for next 
year. The roads in this county are 
certainly being improved. Apples not 
so scarce as‘ thought at first. Pota- 
toes cannot be bought of our own 
growers.—[L. E. Rutan. 


The Premiam List of the Peninsula 
horticultural society for the annual 
exhibition to be held this year at Bas- 
ton, Md, January 153-15, shows that 
$1200 will be: offered in cash prizes. 
Among the important classes are bar- 
rel and box packages for which first 
prizes of $50 and $25 will be given in 
the various classes, The fruit display 
will commiand a first prize of $150. 
Besides fruit, many vegetable classes 
are also included. Copies of the pre- 
mium list can be secured frem Prof 
Wesley Webb of Dover, Del, 


Fair Corn Yield—The weather in 
Tuscarawas Co has been fair, with 
local rains. The roads have been good 
with no improvements. Corn is all 
eut ganda part husked, The yield has 
been fair. Potatoes are all dug, but 
the yield has not been very good. 
The average yield has been about 70 
bus to the acre. Silos are ali filled. 
The silo business -has been tested and 


the result has been a great suc- 
cess, Some fertilizer has been sown 
on the wheat ground. The wheat is 


up nicely and a good stand. Apples 
are scarce and the prices range from 
$1.25 to $1.75 p bu. Peaches were al- 
most a failure in this section. Lambs 
are being bought for 45.50 p 100 lbs. 
Frost Held Off—Fine weather for 
preparing wheat ground in Meigs Co. 
Wheat will not be grown as me 4 as 
last fali on account of the fy. elp 
the- 
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this fall, and it is looking nicely as 
farmers used fertilizer. Price for hay 
barn is $10 p ton. Hogs are 8e p 
, Oats Zic p bu, wheat Sic, butter 
ec. Corn is a fair crop, potatoes net 
over % acrop. Roads are good and 
the weather is fine. | 

Usual Wheat. Acreage—Corn is ail 
cut in Marion county, about 
the.average. About usual acreage of 
wheat sewed and looking well Pas- 
tures are sheft owing to the dry sum- 
mer. A good many cattle are being 
Fat cattle are 
selling at $5.75 to 6.75, bogs at from 
7 to 8c p th, cows $50 to $90 p head. © 


Milk Going Migher—The roads in 
Summit county are in bad condition, 
“the larger part of the bridges being 
washed away from lest spring’s flood. 
Improvements are very slow in com- 
ing. Public sales are going on with 
prices high. Condition of live stock 
is fair. Miik is Te p qt and expected 
~ = higher im a few days. Butter 
is pib. Cews are from $60 to $100 
ea, pigs, six weeks old, sell for $8, fat 
hogs $12 to $i. 

Plenty of Rain—Much threshing 
and filling of silos being dene in Ash- 
tabula county. Ali cern is not husked 
yet. Are having plenty of rain. Corn 
is curing well. Dairy butter is 30c p 
Ib, creamery 32c, eggs BUc p doz, hogs 
dressed liléc, chickens alive lc, 


ay 


, Wheat $1, oats 42c, corn 0c. 


Frost Did Léttle Harm—W ashing- 
ton Co has been having fine weather 
after the Sept frests which practically 
aid no harm. Cern crep is fairly 
good. Potatees poor. Several farm- 
ers have built silos this year, and have 
them filled. Mamy are shipping their 
cream to different points. Dairy cows 
are high, selling from $50 to $75 ea. 
Hogs are werth 8 to 9c p Ib on foot, 
steck cattle 7 to 8c. Apple crop is 
Short, good applies bringing #1 p bu. 
Schools are doing well in Belpre town- 
ship and several new buildings are 
being erected. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Big Things Done ‘ 


B.,F. Viquesney of Randolph county, 
until recently a sawmill man, has just 
given a farming demonstration that 
would make the state experiment sta- 
tion envious. On three acres he pro- 
duced 1400 bushels of potatoes, three 
cars in all. Off a prize half acre of 
this he produced 325 bushels of po- 
tatees. He also shipped three cars of 
cabbage from his small farm, and in 
all has made over $3000 this summer. 
He says in a few years he will be 
making $10,000 a year. 

From, all parts of the state come 
reports turkeys will be a bumper 
crop this year, particularly in the 
southern end of the state, where al- 
mest every farmer raises turkeys. 
It is estimated that over 50,000 tur- 
keys are preduced annually along the 
Big Sandy river. 

At a meeting of the directors.of the 
Tri-State poultry association in Wheel- 
ing preliminary arrangements were 
made fer the annual poultry show to 
be held in the market auditorium the 
week of January 26. It is hoped to 
make the show the most successful in 
the history of the association. George 
H. Northup of Greenville, N Y, and 
W. F. Auverswaid of Harmersville, Pa, 
have been selected as judges. 

According to Frank Ellington of the 
Huntington tobacco warehouse com- 
pany, the 1913 tobacco crop in West 
Virginia will be the finest in grade 
ever produced in this state. -It is esti- 
mated the offerings will this season 
run close to 11,006,000 pounds. G od 
prices are expected. The Huntingion 
warehouse is now one of the largest 
in the country 

Taxpayers of Wirt county believe 
in applying business principles to the 
management’ of their county farm. 
Acting on this, experts from the cvl- 
lege of agriculture were asked o 
imspeet the prevalént farm practices 
and recommend improvements. The 
tour of inspection took the form of 
a field day. Prof 0. M. Johnson and 
C. R. Titlow conducted the farmers 
from point to point, neting the ne.es- 
sity of drainage here and the require- 
ment of lime there, pointing -ut the 
advantage of substituting alfalfa for 
a weedy grass crop occupying a fine 
stretch of second bottom, etc. Then 
follewed a detailed discussion at the 
courtheuse at Elizabeth. 
The season 











of 
selling their wool, delivéred at th, 
railread station a 


@ pound. Last 

received from 20 to 32. cents. 

The plan of co-operation between 
the local school system and the State 
agricultural forces being tried out jn 
Marion county gives promise of proy. 
ing suitable for wider application 
A. L. Phomas of Metz, istrict schoo} 
supervisor, has been appointed fieiq 
agent for the agricultural extensioy 
department and will give a portion of 
his time te the organization and sup. 
ervision of the agricultural club work 
being conducted in that section Hig 
entire time during the summer wil! be 
devoted to this work, giving particy. 
lar attention to boys’ corn and girly’ 
cauning Clube. : 


Geod Prices for Land—Corn was 
cut Jate and seeding has been muc} 
Gelayed-in Greenbriar Co, even afte; 
the corn was out of the way by wet 
weather. Corn is a very good crop on 
the average, though it is somewhat 
uneven, drouth im some places and 
wind in others having damaged it 
Pastures continue good, as they have 
been throughout the season. Cattle 
and hogs are very high. There is not 
much demand for breeding sheep, 
though tambs have sold well. The 
“tail” jambs are now being shipped at 
Sic p lb. Land comtinues to advance 
in price, A farm of 8 acres, a part 
of it rather thin and the buildings and 
fences in poor condition, recent!) sold 
for $9000. Another farm was divided 
inte three tracts, one with a barn 
selling for -$100 an acre, the other 
two, each with a house and barn, for 
$170 and $210 p acre. 

Cattle Movements—Seeding is all 
dene in Marshali. Some are husking 
corn, which is proving quite a satis- 
factery crop. Weather has been fine 
for work. Some improvements are 
going on in the way of building and 
painting. Much-stock is still being 
shipped to market. However, some 
are bringing cattle from other coun. 





ties of the-state, one drove of 6 year. 
ling steers being Vrought from ftoane 
Co, purchased by a couple of farm- 


ers for wintering. 

Buying Autos—Eggs are 25c p doz 
and butter 25c p lb in Wetzel Co, 
Corn is $1 p bu, hogs en foot 7 to & 
and scarce. Several farmers are buy- 
ing ‘automobiles. Roads are good at 
the present time. “Clover is looking 
good for mext year. Wheat is getting 
a fine start. 


Tobacco Curing Well—Cold and dry 
with heavy frost in Mason Co. Seed- 
ing is in order. Seme farmers are 
sowing wheat, Corn is jess than one- 
half a crop. Tobacco is curing well. 
About all stock cattle are sold at high 
prices, - Veal calves bring $15 to 32 
ea, Corn is Tic p bu, potatoes $1.10, 
hay #18 p ton, butter 25c p lb, eggs 
28e p doz. 


Wheat Sowing Late—Corn about alf 
in sheck in Mineral Co. Some wheat 
is sown, but. most of it will 
be put in late. The acreage will be 
nermal excepting wheat, Crops are 
Short. this year in this _ section. 
Peaches were.a failure in all but one 
er two orchards. The Park orchard 


had over 30,000 bskts,' being the bull 
of what was shipped from Keyser. 
The late rains have brought out the 
fall pastures and enabled farmers to 
do their plowing. 

Fall of Acorns—Farmers ar: 
husking corn and some are threshiné 


busy 


out beans, which are selling at 52 
$3 p bu in Raleigh Co, Stock is still 
in the range yet. The forests are full 
ef acorns which will fatten hogs 04 
great extent. Some hogs are dyins 
with cholera, 

High Prices—Roads are good m 
Kanawha county. Cattle hogs 
are high. Growing chickens ple 
éa, young chickens 20c p (|b, butter 
25c p ib, eggs 25c p doz, ducks -le a 
turkeys $1.25 to $2 ea. Oil ficids are 
not doing much now. 

Prices High—The cool, dry ¥ eath- 
er has been favorable to ¢ one 
crop, which is exeelient, A ! e pats 
of it is gathered and safely nen 


Wheat and rye seeding ar 
the acreage beine 


larger 


vanced, 


than usual. Fall pasture is excellent 
but Tittle stock to consume it pies 
ewes are $5.50 to $6 p head calves 
$18 to $380, ‘cows $40 to *7> hogs 
— eae to $16 p 100 Ibs, butter > & 
€ p tb, eggs 25c p doz. 3! this 
the result of the recent tar!!! morn 
tion the consumer would better 


Braxton Co, by suggestion & 


ols 


a halt. 3 
County Superintendent of Sc! om. te 
B; Golden, gave Saturday. 5«)' high 
the improvement of the pullic Dighs 
ways. The effort was gratuitous. (oe 
the farmers availed thems? 


ity 10 





Hanmeéeoek county ;,. 


in New Cumberland, 4 
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production tf 

fruit for mar- 

ket, having 

commenced 

SOLOMON SHEABFR with his father 
as a boy. At 18 he had his 
own place. He is now 83. Forty 
years ago he located in his pres- 
ent situation having sev- 
eral farms con altogether 
about 200 acres. The land was stony 


and sandy, and was generality regard- 
ed as poor fer agricultural purposes. 
He arranged to secure many cars of 
stable manure from Reading, 10 miles 
away. There is a railroad siding on 
his premises. In a-short time he had 
the land in fime condition for fruit 
growing operations. 

Farm after farm (mostly small, 
run-down places, bought for little 
money) was added to his holdings, 
yntil he now has nearly 500 acres, all 


put 10 of which are covered with or-' 


chards, He has thousands of apple, 
pear and peach trees, and has, also, a 
eonsiderable pianting of grapes. Some 
attention has been given by him to 
nut culture, and he has hundreds of 
Paragon chestnut trees. 

Mr Shearer himself ‘markets the 
products of the orchards and vine- 
yards. He has stands in several of 
the Reading market houses, a city of 
100,000 population, with competent 
men in charge. His peach orchards 
were damaged when in bicom last 
April by frost, but the crop totaled 
90,000 baskets, Notwithstanding his 
advanced age, Mr Shearer is every 
day with his men, superintending the 
work. He is not oniy a fruit grower, 
but a farmer. During the hay mak- 
ing and harvesting season he did not 
miss a day in the fields, no matter 
how great the heat. 

A member of a family of .fruit 
growers, his oldest brother, Christe- 
pher Shearer, who died severai years 
ago at the age ef 90 years, was the 
first fruit grower in eastern Penansyi- 
yania to erect a cold storage house in 
which to preserve his frult for mar- 
ket. This he called a retarding house. 
Erected 50 years ago it was visited at 
the time by fruit growers from all 
par*<s of the United States. 


Recreation Markets Good 


E. 8. STARR, NEW JERSEY 





The New Jersey county of Cape 
May has this season grown very near- 
ly ali the farm products used in its 
resorts, and the tables show notice- 
able improvement. Home-grown poul- 
try, pork and guaranteed eggs have 
brought the best of prices, but much 
more could have been sold than was 
grown. Cumberland county has been 
the main source of supply for the de- 
ficiency. 

The only new highway from off 
shore to the mainland, that to the 
north end of Seven Mile ‘beach, has 
opened the markets of Avalon and 
Peermont to a large number of farms 
ab ut its terminus with the Parkway. 
Besides bringing prosperity to the 
owners, it has relieved the congestion 
at Sea Isle, to which, although a long 
haul, the produce had previously been 
taken, and with such unsatisfactory 
results as to have trucking counted a 
failure. Im both centers better prices 
have been maintained this season, and 
for the first time, the residents of the 
two towns have had service from 
farmers’ wagons. At the south end 
of the island, at Stone Harbor, the 
highway, although opened three years 
ago, is only really being appreciated 
mainland this season; but all 
realize that for another séason more 
Produce must be grown than seemed 
an overabundant provision last spring, 
but has fallen short. 

The closing of the season at the re- 
Sorts is not the end of the business. 
A large trade is following cottagers 
and boarders to their homes and by- 
Parcel post these channels are using 
What remains ungathered and is lead- 
ing the way for orders for winter sup- 
Plies. 

Ocean City has been well served, 
ip part by. the truckers of Upper 
township from wagons, and for the 
Test, by the resident owners deing 
their marketing from the farme, 


3 PStourine the territory in their auto- 
| Mobiles, 


‘ and. bringing in their own 
, and in the experience get- 
. Wise as to quality. One woman 
a witha @ was: 





merit 
‘wagon W. Swope, Montour Coulty, Pa. 
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t to follow any 
show their 
faith by studying the details of man- 
They are finding out what 
land can be made to do and say it is 
Every grower making a success 
is the example that is bringing this 
comparatively new business for the 
county to be its most profitable. Land 
owners are seeing as never before the 
wealth stofed in their sand banks 
and for those who know the combina- 
tion. They are learning that it is in 
successful local practice they must 
find their teachers and lessons, and 
not im the theories 





New York Fruit Activities 
A. &, PULVER, WATNE ©O 


Among the evaporator men very lit- 
tle activity is moted. So far not near- 
ly as many driers have been started 


price of labor and market prospects 
are-influencing the situation, but it is 
thoughy that as the season becomes 
more advanced the usual! activity will 
be manifest. Canneries are employing 
all the women obtainabie and are run- 
ning on full time, mostly on peaches 
and apples. 

Reports of heavy damage from the 
early freeze are still coming in. It is 
doubtful if a more costly loss was evér 
inflicted in this section by a freeze at 
this season, Apples escaped best of 
all, but growers do not intend taking 
any too many chances so picking is in 
full swing. 

The clearing of wooded areas; mak- 
ing available for cultivation rich de- 
posits of muck soil, has largely altered 
growing conditions, calling for large 
investment of labor and money. Ordi- 
narily crops, such as lettuce, celery, 
carrots and onions, wili reach maturity 
in this climate year after year without 
molestation. Yet in a season If*e this 
disastrous effects of frost are felt far 
and wide. The month will take record 
as one of the most disastrous Septem- 
bers for this section. 

A prolific orchard is that of Frazier 
Filkins, 206 trees. It is regular in its 
bearing and the quality of its fruii is 
always excellent. The income from 
this orchard last year was $1200; in 
1911, the big season when orchards 
generally did weil, 6000 bushels were 
sold for $4000, an income of over $725 
an acre for the season. The varieties 
are Ben Davis, Baidwin, Spy, Green- 
ing and Russet, with a few scattering 
sorts. The orchard was set in 1888 
on a clay loam having a loose, open 
gravel at a depth of 2 feet. 

Mr Fiikins attributes much of his 
success’ to the metheds pursued with 
the orchard soil. The orchard is now 
plowed every year, first being treated 
to about one ton of commercial fer- 
tHizer an acre with additional light 
manuring. It is run to buckwheat , 
every year. This is rolled down in the 
fall. Besides adding fertility the | 
buckwheat loosens the soil. Plowing | 
every year and generous usage of | 
phosphate are looked on as guaran- 
tees of good crops for this orchard. 

Other crops'are moving on the mar- 
ket rapidly. Early peaches have made 
a good yield, this year having both 
flavor and color. The price has been 
depressed somewhat, being 75 to 80 
cents a bushel at the warehouses. The 
last of the Bartlett pears are in. The 
crop has been heavy but somewhat 
undersized. . The price paid was 30) 
cents a bushel. Plums have also 
yielded heavily this season, with price 
low, about 40 cents a bushel. When 
the buyers shut down receiving the 
canneries used the oversupply at mod- 
est quotations. All the factories in 
this section have been working to 
the limit on the smaller fruits. A 
few are preparing to tin apples. 

Two important realty transfers in 
Sodus are recorded in the sale of 10 
acres by Elisha Curtiss to Dr D. E. 8t 
John. The property is krfown as th« 
Barciay farm and has large deposits 
of muck. Mr St John is one of the 
younger men to take up agricultural 
lines in this section, and has been 
successful with muck crops. The 
other transfer covers 12 acres of muck 
within the village limits and is con- 
veyed@by W. T. Sergeant and Mrs Ellen 
Rude to Thomas Wrates, perhaps the 
largest operator of muck lands in the 
town. 
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In my. opinion American Agricul- 
turist today far surpasses any other 
farm publication in existence. It 
treats on all the different branches 
of farming with accuracy. I assure 
you that you have my heartiest co- 
operation in all affairs pertaining to 
the uplifting and betterment of the 
farmer. I trust you will meet with 

success... your- ~—{H. 








In some instances p 
bage is destroyed, while in 
others entire patches are so completely 
ravished that not a 


About the usual acreage will 
be putin. Only a few years ago some 
farmers seeded as early as late Sep- 
tember. Recently, however, owing to 
the ravages of the hessian fly, which 
damaged many fields of early sown 
wheat last year, it is not now sown 
so early, some growers barely fin- 
ishing last season before Thanksgiv- 


here. W. H. Marvil, however, 
sows the Stoner variety, says that 
one-half bushel to three pecks gives 
him better results than a larger quan- 
tity. 

Sweet potatoes are being dug at a 
lively rate in the sweet potato sections 
of the county. The crop is a good 
one, but prices are low. Several new 
sweet potato houses have been erected 
and old ones enlarged and large quan- 
tities of potatoes will be stered until 
winter, when it is predicted that prices 
will go higher. 

The tomato canneries have clos.?, 
A large pack was made; It is .aid the¢ 
tomato brings more money into this 
county than any other one crop, 

Charles March, an up-to-date farmer, 
is clearly demonstrating to his neigh- 
bors that silos are a paying propo- 
sition in Delaware. Last year his silo 
made him several hundred dollars Ly 
supplying green feed when other farm- 
ers found their cattle running thin. 
This year he has erected a second and 
has filled both to the brim with corn. 

3. Edward Deford has purchased the 
122-acre farm of the heirs of Zpraim 
Lower located near Cheswold for 
$11,000. This is one of the finc t 
farms in the Brenford district and for 
years has been famous for its peaches. 
Ernest Davis has purchased the 
Mudge farm of William E. Mathews 
near Clayton for $5230. Henry J. 
Smith has sold his farm containing 
135.acres near Green Spring to W. T. 
Hobson for . 

Elaborate preparations are being 
made for the annual meeting and ex- 
hibit of the Delaware corn growers’ 
association which will be held at 
Georgetown December 11 and 12, fol- 
lowing the meeting of @he Delaware 
state grange at Lewis. As the legis- 
lature has appropriated $500 for ex- 
hibits larger premiums will be offered 
this year than formerly. 
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Breakfast — 


Sunshine 
Post 
Toasties 


and Cream 








There's a delicious smack 
in these crisp, appetizing bits 
of toasted corn that brings 
brightness and good cheer to 
many and many a breakfast 
table. 


Toasties are untouched by 
hand in making; and come in 
tightly sealed packages—clean 
and sweet—ready to eat with 
cream and sugar. 


Wholesome 
Nourishing 
Easy to Serve 








Sold by grocers everywhere. 
2p A 



























































and keep the dealer's profit in 

pocket. We sell you at exactly the 
ice as your dealer would have to pay us. 
e protect you with 


Our Guarantee 
thas sheet must be perfect, full weight 
and b: new or it doesn’t cost you « cent. 

It pays to buy this kind of roofing. : 
we sell i¢ to you for the same or less any 4 


{ 
wath'cheuper i theend. “Besides = 
We Pay the Freight 
and our price list shows exectly 


what 
ing would cost laid down at your rali 
tion. Send today for catalog and samples 
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These books contain 
the information neces~ 
sary to achieve success in (PA ; 
the raising of poultry, either on a larger 
a small scale. 


MAKING POULTRY PAY 


By Edwin C. Powell. A manual of practical infer- 
mation on poultry keeping. It tells what te do, @hy 
to do it, and how to do it. Tilustrated. pages. 
Sx6% inches. Cloth...... 0000 eve p06essadbann $i 


THE NEW EGG FARM 


By H. H. Steddard. A practical, reliable manual 
upon producing eggs and poultry fer market as « 
profitable business enterprise, either by itself or con- 
nected with other branches of agriculture. ft tells 
all about how to feed and manage, bow to breed and 
select incubators and brooders, its labor-saving @e- 
vices, etc., etc. 140 original illustrations. 3 

GET GROMER. = GRaE cw cs0es 00s ccedsocscaneenuasie $108 


POULTRY FEEDING AND FATTENING 


Compiled by G. B. Fiske. A handbook on the stand- 
ard acd improved methods of feeding and marketing 


all kinds of poultry, covering all branches, f 


chickens, broilers, capone, turkeys, water fowl; hew 
to feed under various conditions and for t 
purposes. Tilustrated. 160 pages. 5x7% 


+ | 6 MTTITITITITTT Eee 


TURKEYS AND HOW TO GROW THEM 


Edited by Herbert Myrick. A treatise on the natural 
history of turkeys; the various breeds, and. the test 
methods to insure success in the business of 
growing 


Titustreted 154 5x7 —n 
ustreted. f pages. 
SBOE ccccc ccc cececes ccctsebbss 6 0ue 


POULTRY APPLIANCES AND 


Compiled by G. B. Fiske. Illustrated descriptions 
of a great variety of styles of the best homemade 
nests, roosts, windows, tlators. tneub . 
brooders, feeding and watering appliances, etc., etc. 











Over 100 ilustrations. Sx7 inches. Cloth....... 


POULTRY ARCHITECTURE 


Compiled by G. B. Fiske. A trentice poultry 
buildings of all grades, styles and classes, aud their 
proper location, , additions and 
struction; all practical io 
cost. Over 100 fiustrations, 
Cloth 










































"Bs [From Page 854.) 
p obability of appreciable ship- 


it of ‘Canadian apples. into the 
ed States; and with some de- 
of good shipping ports this 
t. to benefit the export trade in 
imerican apples. 

‘Notes from the Growers 


~ Godling moth and San Jose scale 
add@ further loss, as many farmers in 

‘New York do not spray and their fruit 
is unmarketable.—[George T. Powell, 
New York. 

I do not think there are 1000 bbis 
‘et good — in the entire county of 
‘Augiaize.—[S. A. B., Wapakoneta, O. 
_ Hastern apple growers should get 
~ good prices the season of 1913-14, be- 

the middle west will consume 
ee surplus of the western stock.— 
ip t G. H:; Wichita, Kan. 

Chr idéspread drouth was the feature 

ghout apple sections of Ontario. 

s scab situation was evidently not 
bad as formerly, but on the other 
land codling moth caused much dam- 
“age. Practically nowhere’ in the do- 
minion is thece a full crop of apples. 

Crop is very spotted. My estimate 
* was 40% Of a ful! one but now think 

- this is high. In the southeastern 

of the state scab is bad.—[Wil- 
wi T. Creasy, President Pennsylva- 

i nta, Horticultural Association. 

Dry weather cut yield to about 30% 

that of a year Peg or 15,000. bbls 
A this county.—[J. H., Jasper 
by “County y, Ul. / 
Many. undersized apples were har- 
this year in Orange and Law- 
ce Gounties. Only bbls were 
ed and prices have ranged from 
5 p bbil.—[R. A. T., Orleans, Ind. 
ost of the growers will sell their 
|} immediately upon harvesting, as 
the current price is $1.50@3 p bbl. 
‘Yield is only 7. as large as a year 
ago, or about 700 bbis in this town- 

.—-[Skanee, Mich. 
e ractically all the apples are sold 
“ locally. Yield is possibly 80% of a 
br crop.—[J. C., Putnam County, 

a 


Drouth cut our apple crop to’about 

_. half. of the average yield. Quality 

_. i also poor, and growers are _ receiv- 

é me $202.25 p bbl.—[J. L. R., Craw- 
ford County, Ark. 

The severe heat and drouth cut our 

- apple crop so that we will have very 

if’ any to ship.—[C. G. B., Henry 

unty, Ia. 

. The light bloom and the drouth re- 

iced our apple crop to 30% as much 

‘as in 1912, and farmers are inclined 

te 7 at $3 p bbl, the current price. 

S., Benton County, Ark 

Pirenh and neglect of spraying re- 

ted in a great decrease in the yield 

year §2' ared with last. Current 

@8 p bbl.—[W. R. C.,, 
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RECENT APPLE PRICES TO FARMERS 


Pg age Colla, $4@5 p bbl; at Alden, 2.50@ 
Sch 3.5) Andes, 2:50 


S@3: at Groton, 3; 3@4; 
2.50@3; at Adams Basin, 

Je, 4@6; at 
‘andor, 3; at Baliston Lake, 
30: at Coxsackie, 2; at New- 
Rochester, 2@2.75; at Bloomville, 2@3; 


ll, 1.75@2; at Bridgewater, 2@2.50; at 
4@6; at Avoca, 2.40@3; at Claverack, 

; at Cadyville, 3.50@4; at / Cranberry 
-8@4; at . 2.50@3.50;' at Arcade, 
+, Sharon ae. 2.25@8; at Union, 
at. Bangor, 1,25@3; at Adams — Center 
at let, 3@5; ag! Conk, 283: at aie. 


aibhon 7308.85; at hig oe 1.56 
Me, 1@1.50; at Adam Basin, 2.75@3; at 
2@5; at Cayuta, 2.5003 at Brarichport, 
at ldwinsville, 49¢@ Fe at. Carlisle, 
bbié. at Cincinnatus, 3@5; at Bouckville, 
at Caneadea, 45@75c p bu;-at Churubusco, 
at Champlain, 4.50@5. 


nia—At Frenchville, el. 25 bbl; 
2.50@3; at pt ils, " 
Center, vu 50; at Connghan, 2,15@2. 3: at 
2.40@ ‘ode, .3 ; 


Aldenville, 2.50@3; 
at Boerive 
3.25: at Al 

















> avi ; 
; at... Biglerville, . . 
, Mauch tit 


a. 
a: at Rayervown, 3,75; at *hronmore. 


@ 3. 
inggold, 2.25 











at Ha, 


B. ta at New- 
2.50 1a at 
30@5: at High- 
Boas: at Baldwin, 
k, 3@3,50; at Cavetown, 2.50@ 

a2: Pel Muesr or cnet: 
; a ‘ork, at rv vey 
Lamotte, 1 










ry +h & ay A 1 gel se: 
Clara... 
ss “bteeee, 4 


At Florham Park, i at 
t Delaware. cae: St 





Midland 
Falls, 






German Valley, 
New banat 





* opened October 15. 


3.75; at 


1.25@2; at New Haven, 9.50@3; at Quick, 


Delaware—Ti Delmar, $2@2.25 p bbi; at a 
3.00@4; at McDonough, 3@3.76; at Frankford, 1.50 


@3. 


ee “2 





Pennsylvania iunibie Season 


The hunting season in Pennsylvania 


cannot be shot un 


Gunrers afe now 


fact does not permit 


licensed, 


Rabbits and quail 


til November 1, 
but this 


them to enter 


upon farms, in pursuit of 
out permission. pass notices are 
being put up everywhere. In one 
county an agent for such signs, printed 
on muslin so as to stand the wear 
of the weather, disposed ef 2500 to 
farmers in a few days. 

Hunters are required to wear their 
license badges conspicuously. This 
will be the means of identifying such 
persons who commit depredations, 
Some arrests have already been made, 
In Lebanon county a gunner held up 
two boys who were gathering chest- 
nuts, and stole what money they had. 
The total amount was but 90 cents, 
but the theft means_a term of im- 





American Agriculturist 


prisonment. The boys, fortunately, 
observed the number of the man’s 
license, whose name was learned upon 
an examination of the records in the 
county treasurer's office, and the thier 
was arrested. 

Farmers will, in a simliar manner, be 
able to effect the arrest of trespassers, 
They are opposed to ‘the wholesale 
destruction of game birds, especially 
quail, which they usually protect each 
winters, so as to have the benefit of 
these insectivoreus birds on their 
premises during the summer. 

The hunters themselves regard with 
favor the huge discs displaying their 
license numbers. 

















THIS DEPARTMENT is 


SIX cents a word you 
you wish to buy, 
THE ADDRESS must be 


advertisement. and each 
counts as one word. Cash 
order, and advertisement 
as we cannot forward repl 





able in American Agriculturist. 
can advertise 
sell or exchange. 


must 





Six Cents a Word 





one of the most valu- 
At a cost of only 
anything 


counted as part of the 
initial or a number 
must accompany eachs 
have address on, 
ies sent to this office 
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5 Fourth Ave, 
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Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our RHAL-ESTATE MARKET 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange’ ad- 
vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


RICULTURIST 
New York City 








@®LIVE STOCK@ 





SUFFOLK SHEEP from 
York state fair 1913, also a c¢ 
rams. E. HILL SONS, 


Freeville, 


champion flock at New 
hoice lot of Hampshire 
Y. 





shite pigs; purebred stock. A 


FOR SALE—Choice Hampshire rams, 


good Hamp- 
ddress NORTON DUN- 








great wool and mutton sheep. 
port, 


HAM, Plainville, N 

HORN DORSET RAM and ram lam for sale, 
good, strong, healthy stock. CHARLES LAF FERTY, 
Little Valley,-N Y 

100 OCHOICH RAMBOUILLET ramg_ and —ewes, 


CLARK BROS, Free- 





BERKSHIRE PIGS $6 each. 


Buff Orpington cock- 





erels and hens $1 each. LOTHERS, Peru Lack, Pa 
IMPERIAL he large Yorkshires, yearting and 
spring boars. C. DE WEESE, Sidney 





ages. ROBERT EDDY, 


LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRES. a stock all 
Cattaraugus, N 





PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT—Patent your ideas; 
they may bring you wealth. 64-page book free. FITZ 
GERALD & CO, 823 F St, Washington, D C. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


FULL BARREL LOTS of slightly damaged stone- 
ware shipped to any address direct from pottery at 
New Brighton, Pa, for . Lots are well assorted, 
containing crocks, jars, pans, bowls, pitchers, tea 
and bean pots, a little of each. Send cash with 
order; write us. E. SWASEY & CO, Portland, Me. 


VANILLA—$1 
This paper would 
Money back if not 
River, 


SEGGS&POULTRY 


BUFF ORPINGTON 
from prize mating, $7 














worth for 25c delivered prepaid. 
not print our adv if unreliable. 
satisfied. BE. R. L. CO, Deep 








DRAKES, Sunswick strain, 
each. Single Comb Lee | 





























THOROUGHBRED pedigreed Foxhound 


and English 











CHESTER WHITE PIGS, September farrow. | Island Red cockerels. Owen farm strain, $3 an $5 
CRANEBROOK FARM, Port Byron, N Y¥. each. N. CASLER, Fort Plain, N- Y. 
SHROPSHIRES—Yearling rams, ram_lambs, ewes. LIGHT BRAHMAS AND ROSE COMB Rhode 
ARTHUR B. RYDER, Barnerville, N Y. Island Reds. Fine young stock now ready. L. 
MILLER, Box 268, Highland, Ulster Co, N Y 
BERKSHIRE SWINE, 50 head, all ages, cheap. 
Write CLARK BROS, Freeport, 0. FOR SALE—Two thoroughbred Barred Plymouth 
Rock roosters from world’s most famous stock. MISS 
REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE DOWN SHEEP. | MATIE J. DANN, Walton, N 
ROY R. GOBLE, Newton, N J. a 
BARRED ROCK COCKERELS vigorous, free 
REGISTERED O I C PIGS. HOME-LAND | range, bred-to-lay stock that will improve your flock. 
FARMS, Marshfield, Vt F. H. COVENTRY, Rome, N Y. 
gy aa SWINE, both sexes. JOS G. KEN- TOULOUSE AND EMBDEN GEESE $3 each. 
NEL, Atglen, Pa. Trio $9 delivered. Quality guaranteed. E. J. 
NICHOLAS, Mt Bethel, Pa. 
DOGS 100 INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS FOR SALE at 
ENGLISH SETTERS, POINTERS, BEAGLES ana | ‘{27mets’ Prices. GEORGE WILLIAMSON, Flanders, 
foxhounds; finest stock in the world; shipped on ne 4 aaa 
send 10 cents for catalog, prices and photographs ‘ _ roc 
HOPEWELL KENNELS, Stewartstown, Pa FOR SALE—Thoroughbred Buff Rock cockereis. 


MRS EPHTON SMITH,. Rummerfield, Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED ROSE COMB Brown 
cockerels. S. BRUSH, Burlington, Vt. 


DANDY SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorn cockerels 
cheap. W. S. CUTHBERT, Hammond, N Y. 


BOOK on poultry free. BELGRADE POUL- 
mr” FARM, Mankato, Minn. 





Leghorn 























Beagle pups, two to twelve months. Shipped C O D. 
Finest you ever saw. dD Cc. KALTRODER, Red 
Lion, Pa. . 
HOUNDS FOR COON, fox and deer, sent on ten 
* days’ trial, pedigreed and tito to registry, trained 
and untrained, R,. F. JOHNSON, Assumption, Il. 
FOR SALE—Thoroughly broken fox, beagle and 
rabbit hounds, good hunters, also puppies. AMe«- 
BROSE 8S. TAYLOR, RD 1, West Chester, Pa. 
COLLIE PUPS, 3 months old, eligible; males $8. 
ARTHUR WEBSTER, Mills, Pa. 
BL OODHOU ND PUPS “Sf each. T. P. BARKER, 
Route 7, Morgantown, W Va. 
FERRETS 
FERRETS FOR SALE. Catalog free. GLENDALE 
FERRET CO, Wellington, 0. 
Catalog free. C. D. 


RET: FOR ge 
TRRAY, New London, 0. 





FERRETS FOR SALE. W. 
wich, 0. 


W. MOSHER, Green- 





=| ®SEEDS&PLANTS$# 





CLOVER SEED, 
paid 


1913 crop 


GLICKS SEDD FARMS, 


$9 bushel, freight pre- 
Pa. 


Lancaster, 


EMBDEN GEESE. 8S. WHEELER, Lyndonville, 


N Y. 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 


oo Ak UMINUM POULTRY Banps 25. for 20 cents, 
50 35 cents, 100 65 cents, 200 $1. FRANK OROSS, 
Box 529, Montague, Mass. 


&@ HELP BUREAU2e 


MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED by United States 
mail clerks, custom house clerks, 
and postofiice clerks. Salary $65 to $75 month to 
commence. “lay Short hours. Position 
yours for life. Common education sufficient. . Parce} 

means many appointments. ‘‘Pull’’ unnecessary. 
Farmers eligible. Write re for_ free list of 

Positions. open to yoy. RANKLIN INSTITUTE, 

Dep t W 19, Rochester, N Y 














government, railway 


city mai) carriers 








@) MISCELLANEOUS & |; 





THERE ARE HUNDREDS 


CLUB” of Hammonton, N 


women can earn pin-money. Write to the 
J, inelosing 25c for their 
wonderfully helpful book containing some three hun- 
dred practical suggestions for-earning money at home. 


OF WAYS by which 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 
protected positions in United States service. Thousands 
of vacancies every year. There is a big chance here 
for ay y+ and penetowe pay, lifetime employment. 


22. No ob! jon. EARL 
HOPKINS: Washington, c rsaoes 





MALE HELP WANTED 





WANTED—If you want position as fireman, } 





man, electric motorman, conductor, colored train 2 
sleeping cur porter, standard roads, $65 to S159 
mouth, steady work, experience unnecessary rite 
now, inclose. stamp, name position wanted. Passe; 
and uniforms furnished when necessary Address 
RAILWAY INST, Dept 4U, Indianapolis, Ind 
SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 
GRADUATE of Beery school of horsemanship desires 
a prominent position as trainer. NReierences will be 
given from horsemen who have proven the apy) it’s 
ability to train drivers, saddlers, and subdue vicious 


horses, LELAND PYLE, 


REAL ESTATE = 


Mortonville, Pa. 























200-ACKE FARM $2400, stock, tools and cree 
pair horses, 9 prime cows, yearling, calf, hogs 
full line modern farm machinery, household fu;ij- 
ture, 6 acres torn, oats and potatoes all throw 6 
Settle affairs immediately; lucky buyer cu ep 
tight in and make money from the start; estimaied 
50 tons hay this season; pasture watered with 8; 
fed trout brook; 1000 cords wood worth $8 per 
cord in village, ca make 2 trips daily; 75,600 ft 
timber besides $1000 worth pulp wood; 400 
trees; variety fruit; good 9-room house with piwz 
Stable and 100-ft stock barn with silo; piggery, 
try, wagon and tool houses; running water 
$1600 cash needed, balance easy terms; a wonderful 
bargain that wil] be quickly snapped up by é 
first buyer who sees it. Traveling instructions for 
this and one of 9) acres, with stock and tools in- 
a for only $1600 in New Engiand, see page ‘0, 

‘Mammoth 96-Pag Farm Catalog No ° 
beautifully illustrated and filled with a wonderful 
assortment of money-making farms throughout many 
States, many with stock, tools and. crops included 
Send today for your free copy, it will save you lots 
of time and money. E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
Station 1096, 47 West 34th St and 150 Nassau st, 
New York. 

MINNESOTA NOW!—Splendid opportunities for 
homeseekers. Plenty of cheap lands. Ideal oy $ 
for business enterprise. For maps And dex ve 
literature write FRED BD. SHERMAN, State Imm 
gration Commissioner, 317 State Capitol, St Peul, 
Minn. 

FARMS IN NEW YORK—“The Empire State’ are 
most profitable per acre. All prices and ma. 
Principal offices in most New York cities sp 
through the big free catalog of FARM BROKERS ° 
ASSOCIATION, Secretary No 3, Oneida, N Y. 

FINE FLORIDA CITRUS FRUIT grove for sale 
at sacrifice by heirs to settle estate. F. O. F 


WELL, 10 Fenelon Piace, Dubuque, Ia 

WRITE FOR LIST of one hundred fruit and truck- 
ing farms. Ten dollars up. F. R. CRAWIH ORD, 
Greenwood, Del. 





FARM BAKGAINS, _ business 
STRATTON, Enfield, N H 





NEW . ENGLAND 
opportunities. Free list 


You're Not Fair 


to yourself, or to your own family, if 
you haven’t realized what possibilities 
there are for you to make money by 
advertising in American Agriculturist’s 
Farmers’ Exchange department. We 
established this Farmers’ Exchange to 
help our subscribers—to help you. Will 
you let us? You have something you 
could make money from by aédverti sing. 
Every farmer has. Look at the adv 
in this week’s paper. Nine-tenths of 
them are from your brother farmers. 
Some of them advertise several times 
during the year. 


You're As Smart As They 


Your live ‘stock, birds, eggs, seeds, 
Plants, are just as good as theirs. 
The’re making’ money from these little 
advs—they wouldn’t keep at it if they 
were not—and we have hundreds of tes- 
timonial letters showing how well these 
little advs have paid. If you put an ad- 
vertisement in American Agriculturist’s 
Farmers’ Exchange department it 
wouldn’t be an expe ent. Instead, it 
would be an assured success, and would 

pay you_a nice percentage of profit. It 

will cost you only 6 cents a word. No 
work, either, you just have to answer @ 
few letters. Make your wife or children 
your secretary 


Why Don’t You Advertise? 





If you_want help in preparing your 
advertisement, write our Advertising 
Denerement 

can Agricu 


315 Foasth a Ave, New york City. 





“WORKERS 





fine quality, for apples, 
grapes, .or .will sell -at 
— particulars. WM 


WANTED TO EXCHANGE—Yellow sweet potatoes, 
onions, 





peatitueens: high grade. 
Y. SULLIV ae Farmers’ ee 
St, N Y¥. (Bonded Agency.) 


HELP FURNISHED FARMS, estates, 
Consult specialist 


potatoes, quinces, 
wholesale price. Write for 
LORD, East New Market, 
contractors, 

. SIDNEY 

rity Bureau, 99 Nassau 


Phone connection. 












erica. Not sold 


we apy mga > to consumer the 
prise. CONSUMERS RICH COMPANY, Houston, Tex. 


finest rice 
Wi f 


in. stores. rite for 





WANTED—Cider ‘apples _in 
only. GEO. 
Ter 3131 Brockton 


oy oh West Bridgewater, . Mass. 


car_ lots; grafted fruit 


Ld 








SYSTEM: ae LEADS “To PLENTY"’-— 
Write HALL’S WORKSHOP. 


_Contland, N.Y, 














Surprised at the Amount of Business Received 


I have sold all my surplus ducks and I wish to have my adv. changed 
in the next issue of the Orange Judd Farmer. 
amount of business which I received from this adv. 
ful about trying it, but it is for the best shat I did, and if it continues 
on the same basis will surely continue longer. 
Yours truly, 

DAVID M. HAMMOND. 


I was surprised at the 
I was quite doubt- 





















900 AT wire 


Powd oO. 
















Cash ot ~Whei~ « Cam. Oates 
1913 1912 1918 1912 1913 1912 
Chica? ee SS 108 A AS HON HH 
Kew York ... O6 106 7% 60. 45% ‘59 
Reon ---sece or ae OOM TR, ATS AL 
ee Louis 241% -— 2 — 2 
Goledo od 9 110% — 75 .42 2 
Minneapolis -. 84 0% Ti% 20% 
Javerpo0l .-:- 1.06 — BT die call “* 





Forcing Out Wheat Is Expensive 

scidom is the mistake more forcibly 
shown of unwise marketing than dur- 
jng the past fortnight applied to 
wheat. True, American and Canadian 
crops are large, and reasenebly so in 
other parts of the world; but the con- 
guming season is still young, and 
heavy drafts will be made upon bread- 
stuff supplies during the coming win- 
ter and spring months; But the 
trouble is, growers seem possessed 
with the idea that they must veritably 
spread on the bargain counter every 
pushel of wheat possible; not all 
growers, fortunately, but enough to 
mean a noteworthy pressure of sup- 
plies both in America and Europe. 

Prices last week were pounded down 
to the lowest level on the crop, wheat 
for Dec delivery at Chicago selling 
under p bu, May off to 8i*%c 
before recovery, and that rather 
feeble in character. Bearish op< ‘a- 
tors, as might have been expected, 
predicted still lower prices because of 
the tariff changes. But tariff, or no 
tariff, thie doesn’t make any more 
wheat in the world than was a known 
fact a month ago. Meanwhile Eurepean 
buyers were in no apparent haste to 
take American breadstuffs. 

In corn, sentiment seémed to be 
influenced by the fact of a mild and 
favorable autumn up to iate Oct date, 
and also liberal stocks of old corn 
from the crep of 1912. But reeently 
there was more talk of poor husking 
returns. At Chicago, old No 2 corn 
sold down to 68%c p bu, Dec (new 
erop delivery) 66%c, May 68%%c, fol- 
lowed by feeble recovery. 

Canadian oats filtering into Ameri- 
can markets proved the bugbear in 
this branch of the grain trade. Prices 
last week declined to under 38c p bu 
for Dec delivery of standard oats at 
Chicago and May under 42c, with cash 
oats in store around 39c. . 

Field seeds were neglected. New 
buckwheat was in good milling de- 
mand and higher than in some recen 
seasons at $1.70@2 p 100 Ibs. 

GENERAL MARKETS 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
te prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse. car or dock. 
From these country econsignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a email way to retailers 


or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Applies 
At New York, fancy apples are not 
very plentiful and they demand a high 
figure. The burden of the market is 


on ordinary to poor steck, which is 

dragging at low and irregular figures. 

Standard varieities of No 1 apples are 

quoted at $2.50@4.50 p bbl, crabapples 

3@ 10, far western stock in bxs 1.75 @2. 
Beans 

At New York, there is a lack of 


demand for state marrow beans and 
the market of late has developed some 
weakness, choice 1913 stock selling at 
$6.10@6.20 p 100 Ibs, pea beans and 
a 4.10, red kidney, 1912 stock 
oe, 


Dried Fruit 
At New York, fancy and evaporated 
apples are- quoted up to #%c p -Itb, 
prime to choice 7@8%\c. 
Hay and Straw 
_At New York, trade is not very ac- 
tive in hay and -offerings are gradu- 
ally increasing. . More Canadian hay 
is arriving and No 1 timothy ‘n large 
bales is quoted up to $22 p ton, with 
Standard selling at 20@21, clover light 
mixed 20, heavy 14%. Rye straw is 
quiet but’ firm at about 20 for the 
best, oats 11. 
Eggs 
At New York, high grades of fresh- 
8athered eggs are in compartively 
light supply and the demand is suf- 
ficient to keep the maract frm. Good 
medium and lewer grades are in some 
accumulation and moving rather 
slowly. Storage eggs are rather quiet, 
but much confidence is displayed in 
the market. Near by eggs are in light 
Piy and high qual’ty is scarce, 
commanding as high as 53c p Id, 
fresh-gathered eggs 26@35c, refriger- 
aor 25@27 Kc. 
Fresh Fruits 
Because certain Hawaii fruits are 
infested with Mediterranean fruit fly, 
they are excluded from the United 
8S. Mexican oranges, sweet limes, 
8tape fruit, peaches and some other 
roe are quarantined to pro- 
trait Geainat importing the Mexican 





1.25 p case; or 

bskt, citron S0@75c p bbl. 
Honey 

At New York, very little change in 

value is noted in the honey market, 

clover comb selling up to 10 c 





fancy 
No 1 li6c, No 2 i4c, extracted. 


B 1b, 
%c, buckwheat comb 12.@ 13c, ex- 
tracted 7@8%c, southern extracted 
65@S85c p gal. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, coarse western spring 
bran in 100-lb sks is about steady at 
$23.10 p ton, standard middlings 26.25, 
red dog 31, linseed oil meal 32.50. 

Nats 

The Wabash river valley nut crop, 
according to the New York Journal of 
Commerce, bids fair to be of less 
value than last year. Pecans are fair- 
ly thick in some orchards. Near New 
Haven, Ill, ene crop of 200 bus was 
harvested, Yield of hickory nuts prom- 
ises to be scant. 

At New York, southern chestnuts 
are quoted at $2@3 p bu, while 
northern command 3@4. Both kinds 
are in heavy supply and the market 
a little lower on ail grades. Large 
cultivated chestnuts sell at §2@4. 
Hickory nuts are a little easier, even 
under light offerings at-2.50@3 p 50- 
lb bu, Va peanuts, Jumbo, hand- 
picked 4% @ic p ib, Spanish shelled 
7@ 10 \c. 

Pouttry 

At New Yerk, prime live poultry 

meets a fairly steady market, but poor 
grades are slow and irregular. Broil- 
ers, fey 14@15%c p Ib, chickens 14@ 
ltéc, roosters 10@11%c, turkeys 17@ 
19c, ducks 14@19c, geese 10@14c. 
The dressed poultry market is slow. 
Medium and small fowls are nearly 
neglected and chickens of late have 
been in surplus. Fresh-killed pity 
packed in bbls, are quoted at 20@ 
p ib, broiler chickens, dry packed 12 
to bx 19@26c, milk-fed 19@ 22c, corn- 
fed 16@20c, broilers in bbis 17 @ 26c, 
frying chickens 14@24c, roasting 
chickens 17@28c, western fowls, dry- 
packed 15@19%c, roosters 0@13c, 
prime white squabs weighing 6 to 10 
ibs to doz 2.50@435, guinea hens 1@ 
1.20 p pair. 

At Chicago, young turkeys are 
quoted about the same as old, selling 
at 12@20c p %) lw. Fowls continue 
to sell at 12@12%c for the general 
run, although a premium is paid on 
heavy weights and scrubby hens are 
quoted much lower. Roosters sell at 
8@10c, spring chickens 12@13%c, 
ducks do, geese 8@13c, guinea hens 
$2@6 p doz. Moderate demand ex- 
ists for all grades of dressed poultry, 
fowls selling at 13@16c, roosters 10@ 


11%c, spring chickens 109714%c, 
ducks 10@1l5c, geese 6@S8c, turkeys 
Onions 


At New York, most sales of red 
and yellow onions have been at $1.50 
@1.75, though some fancy have com- 
manded 2 p 100-lb bag.. The market 
was unsettled and showed some 
weakness. 

Vegetables 

At New York, string beans sell at 
former prices, green commanding 5c 
@$1.25 p bskt or bag, wax 75c @$1.00, 
Va $1@2. Cabbages are in light sup- 
ply, white selling at $1@1.50 p bbl, 
red $1.75@2, white $20@25 p ten, red 
$25@30, -Fla cucumbers $1.50@2 p 


bskt, carrots $1.25@1.75 p bbl, beets 
do, celery 10@54c, p doz stalks, or 
$1.25@3 p .standaMi case, Va egg- 
plants 75c@$1 p bbl, Fla $1.50@2,25 
p bx, horse-radish $6 @7 p 100 lbs, ‘a 
lettuce 40@.0c p bskt, N Y 50@$1.75, 
lima beans 75c @$1.25 p bskt or bag, 
mushrooms $1@3.50 p 4-Ib bski, Va 


peas $1@2.50 p bskt, red peppers «cc 
@$1.25 p bbl, green 25c@$1, pum>»- 
kins 50@75c p bbl, radishes We@ ‘1 


p 100 bchs, Va spinach 50@S5c p 

bbl, Hubbard squash $1@1.25, mar- 

row. 75c @ $1, rutabagas T5c@$1.15, 9- 
matoes 25>@75c p bx. 
Wool 

Late sales ef quarter bioed Mich 


and Mo woelis in the grease at Boston 
have been at 21@2%c p ib, Mich % 
Be. A lot ef Ohio fine, unwashed 
has sold at 2i¢. 

Tobacco Moves Conservatively 

{Frem Page 359.] 

Not over 10% of crop contracted for. 
Growers seem to be hoiding for better 
figures. Early cut tebacco is of 
exeelient quality. Very MJittie of 
the frosted tobacco was 
Most growers who lost by frost 
prefer to leave it in the 
fields. It is by far the smallest crop 
ever put im the barns in the Miami 
valiey, and ought to bring not less 
than 15c.—-[E. E. K., Warren Coun- 
ty, O. 

Seme 16 or 15° of crop was caught 
by frost. Growers are slow to sell 
crop, expecting higher prices later on. 

to shortage in crop. Some of 
the 1912 crop held over is being gath- 
ered up by buyers at 8@ 10e for Span- 
ish, and Te for se@éd. Dutch S@%c 
New crop not 10% sold at We for 


Spanish, and Ye for seed.—[E. B., 
Greenville, O 
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BS a 


About 35% 


. frest and bad 
Stand. net be over 50% 
of last year’s —({W. Ff. L., Cov- 
ington, O. 


There is no tobacco sold in this lo- 
cality. I have not heard of a single 
crop anywhere in our territory that 
has been contracted for. The buyers 
have been dut trying to buy, but the 
growers are not selling. Short acre- 
age and short crop, and the large 
amount that froze in the field has en- 
couraged the growers to hold their 
tobacco, We think we will get better 
prices than they are offering at pres- 
ent, The buyers are trying hard to 
buy at a dime. We have heard of 
as high as 30 acres that froze in the 
field. In our immediate locality it 
ran from % -acre up to & acres, the 
first that has been frozen in the field 
tor years. The early tobacco has 
cured fine, it has a good body and 
good color.—-{J. W. E., Eaton, O. 

The cigar leaf crop is % a crop, On 
account of flood in the spring and 
poor plants and low price and at end 
of housing and a bad freeze-the crop 
in shed is alight, half crop. No price 
is established yet. The crop in shed 
that is cured is good, but light to 
acre. Quality is fine. None sold.— 
{C. C., West Middletown, 0. 


The Mik Market 

At New York, demand is slack, ow- 
ing chiefly to Jewish holidays. Result 
is a slowly accumulating surplus. Ex- 
change expects to hold a meeting last 
of the month to consider another 
method of recording the market value 
which will be in accord with legal re- 
quirements. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Oct 15 
were as follows: 





Milk Cream 

BS copesace 600% 00sec ct ,O84 
Susquehanna ..........:. 8,847 578 
West Bere ...nccccces Lane 380 
Lackawanna ........ -. 0,790 L575 
N Y C (long haul) ....96,731 2,317 
N YC lines (short haul) .12,125 98 
DE, atadtes bcseuweed 45,513 2,315 
Lehigh valley .......... 30,489 1.337 
Homer Ramsdeil line . 2,870 4: 
New Haven ..... <xen 5,710 80 
Pennsylvania ........... 3,160 345 
Other sources .......... 1,745 23 
Totals .....0eceeeees DORITT 10,774 


OHTO—At Columbus, corn 68c p bu, 
wheat 90c, oats 39c, rye 80c, bran $28 
p ton, middlings 30, timothy hay 16, 
oats straw 8.50, steers T@S8%%c p Ib, 
veal calves lic, hogs 8c, sheep 3G 
4%c, Bartlett pears $2 p bu, eggs 32c 
p doz, fowls 13c p ib, chickens l5c, 
cabbage 1.50 p 100 lbs, turnips 1 p bu, 
apples 3@6.50 p bbl. 

At Cincinnati, No 2 red winter wheat 
94c p bu, No 1 barley 78c, No 2 rye 
68e, corn 68@T1c, oats 38@41c, bran 
$24 p ton, middlings 26@28, timothy 
hay 19, clover 16.75, hogs 9c p Ib, cat- 
tle 4@8c, sheep 2@4%c, lambs 5@ 
7c, veal calves 44%,@11c, eggs 27%c p 
doz, broilers 13c p Ib, hens 15c, ducks 
9@11c, apples 2.5044 p bbl, cabbage 
2, onions 3.50 p bbl, tomatoes Tic p bu 











BUILT RIGHT 
Stomach, Nerves and Thinker 
stored by Grape-Nuts Peod 


Re- 





The number of persons whose ail 
ments were such that no other food 
could be retained at all, is large and 
reports are on the increase. 

“For 12 years I suffered from dyspe)- 


sia, finding no food that did not distress 
me,” writes a Wis. lady. “I was 
reduced from 145 to 90 lbs., gradually 
growing weaker until I could leave 


my bed only a short wisiie at a time, 
und became unable to speak aloud 

“Three years age T wus aticacted by 
an article «n Grape-Nuts and decided 
tc try it. 

“My stomach was se weak I coul4 
not take creain, but I used Grape- 
Nats with milk and iime water. it 
helped me from the first, byiiding up 
my system in a manner mest aston- 
ishing to the friends who had thought 
my recovery impossibie. 

“Soon I was able to take Grape- 
Nats and cream for breakfast and 


lunch at night, with an egg and 
Grape-Nuts for dinner. 
“T am now able to eat fruit, meat 


and nearly all vegetables for dinner, 
but fondly continue Grape-Nuts for 
breakfast and supper. 


“at ‘the time of beginning Grape- 
Muts I could scarcely speak a sen- 
tence without changing words around 
or “talking crooked’ in some way. but 1 
have become so strengthened that I 
no longer have that trouble.’ Name 
given by Postum Co., Patth Creek. 
Mich. 

“There's a reason,” 
plained in the little book “The Road 
te Weliville,” in pkgs. 


' Ewer read the above 
time 
and 


letter? A 
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We yed a practical farmer to 
travel all along the Cotton Belt 
Route, in Arkansas and Texas, and 
talk with the farmers themsel ves; 
get pictures of their farms and their 
personal statements. Because he 
was a farmer this man knew what 
you wanted to know about these 
sections, and he tells you in these 
free books (new editions). Scores of 
actual photograph pictures of the 
farms he visited. You must not miss 
reading these books if you are in- 
terested in a better location. Send 
me your name and address today. 
EO LSE Con 
Louis 5.W. Ry. (Cotten 
1117 Pierce Bidg, St. 





6 crops annually. Other 
Portionatety as well. 
and li k section of A 





GOOD LAND, $15 an Acre Up 


Truck, peultry and fruits of ail kinds make big profits, 
Seven te ten months ;prowing season. Climate very 
Learn the facts, ask for “Southern 

* magazine and land lists. 


M.V. Richards,Land& Ind. Act. 
Room @ 
Washington, D.C. 





is the greatest dairy state in the wnien. 
Millions of acres of wild land in the 


MINNESOT 


best dairy section of the State can be bought cheap on thue 
and easy terms. State Schoo] Lands, Free 

Improved Farme, Meps and literature tel about the state 
seot free unpov application to FRED BD. AN. Commie 


slener immigration, Uoom 218 State Capitel, St. Paul, Gime, 


De Some 




















Everybody admires artistic and usefell 
gifts at Christmas, and here is an 
a pretty articlaschnage 
ly. Stamped brass work is 
even children become expert. © are 
cleaning up onr sample pieces of brass.at 
cost. each and every piece is in first-class 
condition. We have in the assortment 
candle shades, photo trames, ink stands, 
lanterns, jardimieres, lamp tern 
“shes, hatprn trays, desk and blotter sets. 
We ceante Gee you any cheice ; 








































































Write 
y FREE copyrighted 


Big Crops ;"* onic 
price, terms, etc. Address 
Dept. : 












CAMPBELL CO, 
City, Misweapolis 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





r~ Cattle~ -— Hogs -— Sheer — 
1913 1912 1913 1912 1913 1912 
Per 100 ibs 


Chicago ...... $9.50 $11.00 $8.70 $9.35 $5.10 $1.40 
New York .... 9.00 9.60 9.60 925 5.00 4.25 
Buffalo ....... 9.35 9.75 $8.95 @25 5.25 4.55 
Kaneas City 8.80 9.15 8.30 9.00 4.85 4.40 
Pittsburg ... 8.95 9.10 8.95 9.35 5:00 4.40 





At Chicago, a Wide spread in prices 
on beef cattle was occasioned during 
the second week of Oct, after quota- 
tions had again assumed a high level 
at the closing of Sept on prime 
beeves. The very ‘choicest arrivals 
ecutinue to command about 9'%c p Ib, 
although strictly fat weighty steers 




























which did not show finish sold at 5% 
@8%c. A good market for finished 









TO THE LIMIT! heavy beeves called ouf a fair quota, 
We will absolutely refund your purchase more than have recently been ar! iv- 
money and pay freight both ways if any size ing when fair to good animals sold 
Farmers’ Favorite very close to the prices obtained by 
prime steers, Fair runs were made 
, Feed Cooker and from Va in the eastern markets, and 
"Agricultural Boiler there was a generous exodus from Ky. 
fails to satisfy you in any CHICAGO PRICES LIVE WEIG!!% 

way. et “ money Becf steers, good to prime $8.2 0 

oat of your hens, cows, Beef steers, mediun good 7 WO@ 8.25 

pigs, ete., by giving them Beet pd pes * ~ mediun * 15@ 7.60 

warm food and water in at ‘34 0.53 

winter. This cooker can ke steers ‘ e 8.40 

be set up anywhere — and ™ demon i > 7 OO 

moved easily. Saving on . heifers. good , v4 8 40 

evel Berpe guy Bind. rye anes TS) 

to 100 gal. Write for & 3 oO 735 

free Catalog. Canners and culters. oa @ 4.00 

LEWIS MFG. CO. Goud 10 prime veals. . 10.00@ 11.35 

Box B, Cortland, N.Y. BES * 0c c bee cdevcecginece Suae 5.50@ 7.50 










The trade has been closely watching 
the effect of eliminating the tariff on 























beef cattle. Outside of the rush which 


tariff, receipts at Buffalo from Canada 
have been comparatively light. These 
have been mostly of feeder and stock- 
er class; the arrival of prime beeves 
from across the border have - been 
practically nil. 

One result of the tariff which has 
been very apparent is the placing of 
prices of Canadian markets, which 
are close to the border, such as To- 
ronto and Montreal, practically on a 
par with those of the US, This ina 
way has tended to restrict shipments 
of cattle to the US markets, 

Price spread on hogs the third week 


T RUNNING MILL | was made soon after taking off the 
MAD 





FREE CATALOG. 


































of Oct was fully % of a cent, Chicago 
quoted hogs at 8S@8%c p lb. The run 
continues .to contain a miscellaneous 
lot of hogs, pigs, shotes and other 
classes, receipts of light weights being 
in the majority, 

PRICES OF SITEFP AND LAMBS AT CHICAGO 
Ewes ... , $3.05@4.75 
Fed wethers 4.25@5.00 
Western wethers - . 4.25@5.00 
Bucks : 3.25@3.75 
Cull sheep 2.50@4.00 
Yearlings 4.75@5.65 
Feeding Iambs 6.10@6.75 
Range lambs 6.50@7.20 
Range Lambs .. rameaeiSpeded 6 :50@7.20 
At New York. last week | on lighter 

receipts Wednesday the sieer market 






















eo r ns S lO d day ers; steady to strong for bulls; 


‘Doth ways. Saws lumber, lath, 


Was more active, with good heavy 
steers firm and others. full steady; 
bulls ruled firm; cows dull and 2oc 
lower; market closed steady on good, 
heavy steers; 10@15c lower for oth- 
steady 
for cows, Calves ruled dull and lower 
after Monday, declining 25@50c on 
veals, and grassers also; there was a 
little firmer tone to the trade at the 
close on light receipts. The -selling 
range for the week was: Steers $5.25 


fence posts,ete. Operates easily. @Y, Va’s scrubs 4,50@5.25, oxen and 


eer enw to Shieh seats stags 5.25@7.35, culls 4.25@7, cows 
sedées. etree. 2.000 6.25, heifers 4.50@6.40, veals 








MERTILER & 200K 00., Bex 6 , Rellevilis, Pa. 


7.50@12.0, culls 4@7.50, grassers 4@ 
6, veactiens 4@6, western calves 5@ 
8.50. Fresh cows steady at last quo- 


















““DETROIT’’ Kerosene Engine, 15 het? 
es kerosene cheapest fuel. . if 
hing, Re was tn pe eed ever given p > ifnot, ‘pay 


tations. - 

Monday there were 129 cars of cat- 
tle and 1770 calves on sale. Steers 
were slow; strictly good, heavy steers 
about steady; others 10@20c lower 
bulls steady to strong; cows averaged 














steady, .Veals ruled firm, with sales 
25@50e higher; grassers and year- 


Goel cil do work of pints sncline. 

won Sper ‘Wetet | lings, including quite liberal receipts 
of Canadian stock, were in demand 
and fully 25¢ higher; some sales to 
cutside buyers for feeding. were 50c 


ENGINE WORKS 
ue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 



















Running Water 
Sure winter or Sut a SMe Vn 


Cost 


higher.- No westerns offered. Steers 
averaging S70 to 1555 Ibs. sold at S64 
8.65 p 100 1bs, intluding 37 cars Va, 
1068 to 1555 lbs, 7@8:65,-11 cars: W 
N70 to 1215 Ibs, 6.60@8.60, 2 cars 
1055 to ~ Ibs, 7.40@8.45, car 


O, nee 5 Ibs, 7.90, Gar Ky, 1148 Ibs, 
7.60, N ¥ steers, 870 lbs, 6. Oxen sold 
is at 6@740, bulls 4.50@6.75, cows 3@ 


€, heifers 4.75@6.50, veals 8@13, culls 
6@7.50,  grassers 
4.75 @5.50, 


4.50@6, yearlings 















VELL 


oe sizes and styles, fer drilling efther deer or 


“simple and durable. - 
easily. Sen 





Sheep held up to about Monday’s 
prices’ last week and with moderate 
receipts the demand was equal to the 
supply. Lambs fell off 10@15c Tues- 
day and continued dull at the decline 
until Friday, when there was a slight 
improvement amounting to 10@15¢ 
on good stock; the close was steady. 
The selling range for_the week was: 
Shéep (éwes) $3:.25@5, culls 2@3 


DRILLING 
MACHINES 


oe or rock. Mounted 
With engines ¥. horse pow- 

ny mechanic 
d for catalog. 


© Ithaca, N. Y. 
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lambs 6@7.50, culls 5@5.50. Monday 
there were 27 cars of stock on sale. 
Sheep ruled dull but hardly lower: 
lambs active on light receipts and 2c 
caves, hifeher; a few late arrivals held over 
At drags’ ot ot posing Common to choice sheep (ewes) sold 

at $3,25@4.75 p 100 Ibs, a few head 


D cn 





5h, culls at 2.5003, medium to choice 





WwW MILK | lambs at, 7.2597.85, culls at 5@5.50, 
yearlings at 5@6. ‘Top prices of W 
MW, | Va lambs 7.85, N and Pa lambs 





LPS MAY. Geri » ts 


1s ie. | aang 1% ft ct : ; ; sei ¥? 


by BS Indiana ao 7.50, Ky. bo 7.50, Ky 
and Indiana re 4.60, N Y and Pa 
4.50, W Va 47 

Hogs eGiitindea to sell: at steady 
prices after Monday up to the close 
of Thursday; declined 10@15c later, 
closing weak. Today there were three 
cars on sale. General sales 15@23c 
lower at $8.25@8.65 p 100 Ibs, a bunch 
of choice light at an outside price of 
), roughs. 7.50. 

The Horse Market 

Several carHoads of fresh western 
horses were among the offerings at 
the New York auction stables last 
week, also a number of rugged 
drafters and seasoned work horses. 

Bidding was fairly brisk and prices 
well sustained. General sales of good 
to choice heavy drafters were at $325 





@450 p head, chunks 225@275, good 
second-hand workers saoars , old 
horses and cripples very slow and 
selling down to $25. 

At Buffalo, the market for beef 


cattle Monday was steady on butcher- 
ing cattle, canners, stockers and feed- 
ers, Other grades were quoted at 15@ 
25c p 100 lbs lower. Total receipts 
were 6200 head. The bulk of the 
hegs arriving sold at $8.50, with a 
few at 8.00. Light Yorkers, were 
quoted at 8@8.25, pigs 7.50@7. Re- 
ceipts totaled 19,2U0 head. The ‘sheep 
market was higher, also quotations = 
lambs. The latter sold as high as 7.7 
yearlings 6.25, wethers 5.25, ewes 4. 50 
@+.75, with a. few quotable up to 5. 
Receipts were 13,000 head. 


‘POTATO PRICES HIGH 


Growers of potatoes are always in- 
terested in the prices of the tubers at 
home and abroad. The market col- 
umns of American Agriculturist afford 
each week a key to the situation. Re- 
ports from growers all during the 
heavy moving season keep readers 
posted regarding the quotations in the 
large distributing centers as well as in 
the small home towns, 

The situation, in a broad way, has 
rot changed much the past fortnight, 
although there has been a perceptible 
weakening in eastern markkets. Some 
trade reports tell of the presence o1 
dry rot in Maine tubers arriving at 
New York city, the infected potatoes 
ranging from 5 to 20% of the arrivals. 
This has caused dealers to take hold 
in the market rather slowly. 

A wide range in prices locally will 
be séen in the reports printed below, 
but the average figure obtained by 
growers is fair to good. In some places 
where the crop is short locally the 
price has advanced to $1.50 p bu. 

The yield of potatoes this year was 
about 50 bus p acre. Crop was small 
and scabby. Market quotes about 90c 
p bu.—[H. C. F., Mount Marion, N Y. 

From 40@50c p bu is paid for po- 
tatoes. Quality of this year’s crop is 
good, although the size is small, Yield 
is possibly SO bus p acre, and acreage 
about 65% as big as a year ago.—T[E. 
L. B., Beloit, Wis. 

About half the growers are inclined 
to sell their potatoes at 50c p bu, the 
prevailing price. No digging of late 
potatoes had been done before the 
middle of this week in Mason Co,— 
[C. D. C., Seottville, Mich. 

Most of the potato crop will be 
sold in the field, I think about 80%. 
prevailing prices are 50c p bu. Qual- 
ity is good, and size medium. Yield 
will- average about 78 bus to the acre. 
The area devoted to the crop is % 
as big as a year ago.—l[C. WwW. Mz, 
Caro, Mich. 

Yield of potatoes is about 250 bus 
to the acre, and the area devoted to 
the crop is equal to that of a year 
ago. Prevailing price 55@65c.—4E. 
H, G., Carbondale, Col. 

Many growers are inclined to hold 
their potatoes as prevailing price is 
only 5Uc, and the crop is short. Local 
buyers are offered 70c recently. Only 
2 carloads were shipped.—[J. L. B., 
Whitney Point, N Y. 

Growers are selling potatoes at We 
@$1 p bu, and cannot supply the 
home demand, Yield is mot over 30 
bus p acre.—[F, M., Clark County, O. 

No offer has been made for pota- 
toes, and prevailing quotations are 
about 40c p bu. Crop is of good size, 
and yield: about 350 bus p acre.—[H. 
G. W., Dyer Brook, Me. 

Potatoes are averaging from 200 to 
40 bus p acre. In some localities they 
are rotting badly... Price earlier was 
50c, but has dropped to 45¢c p bu. 
Quality is good, at present.—[L, L. 
T., Corinna, Me. 

At New_York, demand for potatoes 
is moderate and the market shows 
some weakness, with prices’ favoring 
buyers, The- potatoes which arrived 
from Europe last week found a diffi- 
cult sale, the quality being so poor 
that buyers showed little interest at 
prices asked. Had they been forced. 
upon the market from $1@1.25 or 
1.50 would: probably have been the 
asking prices, It is thought that they 
will be exported to Cuba-or some 
southern island. Maine’ potatoes were 
quoted at 1.75@2 p 180 Ibs, state 1.75 
@1.90, Jersey’ 1.85@2 p bw, Long 
Island 2@2.50, southern sweet pcta- 
toes meet a fair inquiry and choice 
stock commands 1@1.26 p_ bbl, coarse 
50@ Tie, Jersey sweet 30@75e p. bskt. 

At Chicago, potatoes are beataniae 
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ttle. keenerdémand, g 
to” meet 9 wg HE “weather, but prices nate 
Tota shown much change, the range 
continuing from”~53@68c P bu, in 
large lots. 

October Potato Prices to Farmers 
{In cents. per bushel. ] 


Low High Avg 


po” aa ra .60 1.25 20 
New Jersey ....... .70 1.25 "96 
Delaware .... oe 50 90 89 
West Virginia ..... .70 1.50 96 
Wisconsin .... : 35 -45 43 
Minnesota ...... 40 50 = 
Michigam <..«>....-; 50 85 
PEIMOUB oo ee eho -85 1.30 a 
TOWS wives oe 70 1.10 § 
ee Bee sews 0 Fe . .590 1.25 7 
Ohio ...: 3 on 80 1.20 ) 
Pennsylv: unia e 4 75 1.05 ry 
PP eee 5 a) 0 
Massachusetts 75 1.20 6 


RECENT POTATO PRICES TO FAR 

New York—At Burdeit, 75@85c p bu: 
Basin, 65@75c; at Avon, 75@90c at Alt 
at Berlin, 75@80c; at Groton, 50@6( 
85ce@F1; at Beaver Falls, 1@1.25; 
80@90c; at Allegany, 80@90c; at 
Coila, 60@70 at Oerbank, 80e@1; 
Alpine, 60@7 at Cameron = 
80@90c; at Andes, 9e@l; at E 
Cooper Plains, 1; at Alden, 1@1.10; a 5 
50@65c; at Burlington Flats, 65c; at Avoca 
at Colliersville, 1@1.25; at Bric ioowater, 1 ( 
eron, 60@T0c; at Bioomville, 50@75c; at 
70@S8@c; at Coxsackie 1.15; at Bullvils 
Candor, 1; at Canajoharie, 80@90c; a 
80@90c; at Rrocton, 1; at Chomptein 
Caneadea, 6GO@7T0c; at Bouckville, 1@1.25 ( 
natus, 45@70c; at Clavenack, 75@80c¢; at Bu ) 
@55ce; at Cameron, T5@ Bic at 
Sharon Springs, 80@1; at Union, 
Center, 90c@1; at Willet, 50@60c; 
1@1.25; at Jamestown, 90c@I1; at 
at Greeawich, 63@85c; at Ca. Heoon, T5e@ 1; I 
side, 90e@1) at Canton, 7Tic@1;: at ¢ _ HN 
65c; at Adams Basin, 60@T0c; at €: ‘- 
at Branchport, 50@60c; at Carlisle, 70c@1. 

Ohio—At Dixie, $1:20 p bu; at Calla, & 
Delta 1; at Georgeville, 1; at Bolivar, % 
Jefferson, 1; at Dunkirk, 1; at Berea, 8 
Andover, 75c@1; at LaGrange, 70c; at Carlisle 

at Creola, 80c@1; at Caledonia, 1; Bris € 

at Creston, 45@60c; at Cuba, 1; Peeb) 1 
Bartlett, 90c; at Alice 1; at Chesapeake, 9K 
Greenville, 1@1.25; at Beloit, 50@65e; at Cu 

Pennsylvania—At Conyngham, 80@85c 
Duke Center 1; at Egypt Mi ils, 
75@80c; at Frenchville, 75 


























at 
Flourtown, 90c@1; at Bethlehem. @1; 3 
Springs, 60@T5e; at German Mills, 1@1.05 
Mauch Chunk, 80@85c; at Albion, 90c@1; a 
ham, 75@80c; at Colfax, 75@80c; B 
75@ 80c; at Eberlys Mills, 85c@1; at 

burg, 75@80c; + Elizabethyille, 6 








ville, 80@90c », Ne@1:; at Berwick, & 
at Cortez, 7T5@8e; at New Ringgold 65@7 
Avonmore, 95c@1; at Dillsb urg, 80c@1; at A 
90c@1; at Boa)sburg, 65@7T5e;.at Frederic 





50@T5ce; at New Castle, 90c@1; at Pleasant M 
TO@SNc; at Colegrove, 85c@1; at Clifton Mills 

1; at Factoryville, 75c@80c; at Christiana, 

at Elizabethtown, 65@75c; at DuBols, 95c@ Be 
ville, 90c¢@1; at. Cance Camp, 60@7ic; at fr 
75@80e; at Friedens, 75@8ic. 

West Virginia—At Abrahanf, T5ce@$i p | 
Greenbank, 60@75c; at Greenwood, 90c@1; at 
I> at Hunt, 1@1.20; at Little Falls, 1@1.2 
Parkersburg, 1; at Gypsy, 1.20@1.40; at © 
town, 90c@1; at Leroy, 75 








75e@1; at Graham Sia i 
80c@1; at Shepherdstown, 90c @i. 05; at Cap K 
70@85c; at Quick, 25c@1; at New Haver 
Daie, 1@1.50; at Frost, T5@90c; at Samp, 1.25 
at Hiawatha, 75@90c; at Graux, 65ce@1; at ¢ 
1@1.25; at Keyser, 75@85c: at Hewett, 1 
Apnnamoriah, 1@1.25; at Harvey, 90c@1; Ie 
ardstown, 75@80c; Princelon, 85c@1; at Be 
90c@1; at Bens Run, 1@1.10; at Cold Stre 
60c; at Charlestown, 95¢@1; at Pluto, 75@s: 
Maryland—At Darton, 65@75¢ p bu; at Li: 
80@%0c; at Ridgely, 60c; at Easton, $1; at Nort 
ton, 65@80c; at Ransom, 90c@1; at Newtown, 70) 
at Woodshoro, 70@80c; at Newark, 60@75 t 
————- 1@1.19; at Tolchester Beach, 75c: at 
if 80c; at Big Pool, 1@1.25; at itt iy, 
7009 : Gwynnbrook, 70@80c; at Freeland, 70@ 
80c ; at Clara, 75@80c; at Marlboro, 75@8 at 
Lamotte, 75@95c; at Fork, 80@90c; at Park ct) 
@70c; at Uniontown, 60@75c; at Sykesville. 60 ; 
at Cavetown, 60@80c; at Church Hill, 
Royal Oak, 80c@1; at Baldwin, 75@80c¢ 
New Jersey—At Andover, $1 p bu; at Hope. 
60@70e; at Gladstone, 1; at New Sharon, Ste; 
at Delaware, 75@80c; at. Florham Park, 1 
Lafayette, T0@90c; at Houses, 90c@1; at Jac 
75@80c; at New Brunswick, 80@90c; at Mo 








T0@8 at 






70@80c; at German Valley, 90c@1; at Princeton June, 
7T0@85c; at-Oxford, 60@75e; at Pattenburg 1; 
at Collingswood, 70@80c; at Cold Spring, 7" 
at Middleville, 75@80c 

Delaware—At Ellendale. 50c p bu; at Milishoro 
60@T0c; at Hartly 60@80c; at Milton, 5 at 


Frankford, 50c; at McDonough, 70@80c; at De!ma 


85@90c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES THIS WEFK 





New York Boston Chicago 
1913.. 31% 33 2s 
1912... 31 32% 2) 
1911.. 291% 31 a) 
1910.. 32 31 2% 
Butter 


At New York, a fair demand exists 
for cmy butter, which sells up to 
about 3lc p lb for the choicest. Very 
little business is transacted in storage 
cemy, holders asking about the same 
as for fresn stock. Dairy butter !s 
quoted from 24@38lc. 

At Columbus, 
dairy 2lc. 


emy butter 32c p lb, 


At Puffalo, cmy 32c, dairy ~) 
At Pittsburg; emy 33c. 
At Cincinnaii, cemy 33%c, dairy 


23 %c. 
At Philadelphia, cmy 33c. 
At Elgin, III, all sales cmy butter 
Monday were at 29%c p Ib. 
Cheese 
Wisconsin flats sell mostly at ship- 
ping points in that state at 1o*sc P 


lb, daisies 15%c, twins 15%c hese 
figures are much above the recently 
published board prices. Wisconsin 
dealers are not as low as the brick, 
and last Tuesday's Sheboygan yard 


prices had promised. The New York 
city markét quotes Wis flats and twins 
at about 16%c, with daisies up “” 
16%c. Holders of the best grad 
state cheese are not anxious 
although’ trade is not very 
Specials are quoted up to 161 
16%c, skims 11@18%c. 

At Cuba, N Y¥, 845 boxes of cheesé 
were offered on last sales day. —_ 
1516c p Ib was bid.but no sales 
sultéd, 
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The Cattle Tariff Puzzle 


“Lower prices for medium class 

attle and a decreased demand for the 
neene grown product” was the result 
predicted if the present law 
eattle on the free list was 

The true effect of free cattle 
imports on the American cattle rais- 
ing industry can only be told as time 
makes results apparent. When the 
new schedule took effect in early Oc- 
tober 100 cars of Canadian cat- 
tle were placed upon the Buffalo mar- 
ket. These Canadian cattle came from 
Ontario. The logical market for On- 
tario cattle is Buffalo and the mar- 
keting of Canadian beeves at that 
point may result in a decreased de- 
mand in the western distributing 
points for cattle to ship to the east. 
At the south thousands of cattle 
which had been accumulating were 
driven across the Mexican border the 
dav the duty was removed. 

However, Canadian beef cattle wilt 
be in short supply in United States 
markets for some time because of the 
actual shortage of range stock in Can- 
ada. But with a profitable market 
“just across the line,” production 
there will be stimulated. 

Shipments of chilled beef from Aus- 
tralia and Argentina are not expect- 
amount to much in the very 
near future in the way of interfering 
with the sale of our native products. 


oiten 
placing 
ena ted. 


ed to 


Chance to Get Stockers 


Although many Canadian cattle are 
not especially desirable from a feeder 
or stocker standpoint, the letting 
down of the bars between the United 
States and the dominion will allow 
the shipping into the United States of 
many immature cattle. 


Coming Holstein Sale ' 


It understood around Syracuse, N Y, 

1 M. Hastings, sale manager of 
iN Y, is contemplating holding a 
I in sale at Syracuse, N Y, on De- 
cember 10, W hich he has named as 
“Guaranty Sale.” The object of this sale 
is t it all animals shall be of the high- 
est quality, and that a 60-day guarantee 
of ilth will go with every animal.— 
E. A. HL 








High Prices for Guernseys 

’. G. Benham of Canandaigua, N Y, 
i a sale of pure-bred Guernseys at 
“Edgewater,” on October 10. 
Sixt iead were sold for $25,215. The 
highest-priceed cow was purchased by 
Galan L. Stone of Marion, Mass She 
was Miranda of Edgewater and brought 
$2500 The next highest-priced animal 
was Rosa of Cherrydale, purchased by 
Mr Jones of Boston for $2025. He pur- 
chased il head and was the largest pur- 
chaser L. F. Herrick of Worcester, 
Mass, was manager, and A. . Law- 
rence of LeRoy, N Y, the auctioneer.— 
bE. A. Hi. 
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Coming Watson Jersey Sale 

Do not overlook the Jersey cattle sale 
to he held October 28, at the farm of 
George Watson of Gladstone, N J. 
Mr Watson has taken great interest in 
getting this herd together, and on the 
account of hired help has been obliged 
to close them out. I have looked this 
herd over and they are all good ones, 
of some of the best blood lines of the 
breed, either on the island or this coun- 
try. —iE. A. H. 


December Sale of Holstcins 
The Liverpool] sale and pedigree com- 


pany of Liverpool. N , are going to 
hold a two-days’ sale of registered Hol- 
Steins at Syracuse, N on December 


9.4 


-3. Some of the best breeders of the 
fast will consign and special effort is 
veiling made that nothing but g 
Straight cows will be offered. all tuber- 
aa sted by approved veterinarians. 
Dd H 


Moyer’s Leghorns and Ducks 


ad a recent visit to the farm of Grant 
foyer of Ft Plain, N was very 
mvch pleased to find eZ a grand flock 
of Single Comb White Leghorns and In- 


dian Ri unner ducks. He 
cockerels and drakes 
Pare favorably with 


had some young 
that would com- 
those in the show 


~<A Mr Moyer has been a breeder a 

= of years and has been breeding 

wee o), laying strain, not overlooking 

ion" 1d seems to have accomplished 
—(E. A 





New Sales Company Started 


ere was recently organized at Syra- 
Sales Y, the New York breeders’ 
aaee: company with the following offi- 
Dresidc Floyd Stevens of Lacona, N Y, 
field nt; A. W. Brown of West Win- 

» Y, vice-president: E. M. Stanton 
Woodstock, N Y, secretary; 
1 Stevens of Liverpool, N ¥, treas- 
and the directors three in num- 


S Harry B. Davis. ester, Y, 
hi . OF Syracass N Y, Harry 








N Y. 
There are 15 members and the company 


D. Wheeler of West Winfield, 
is limited to 26. It is their intention to 
hold three Holstein sales each year at 
Syracuse. The members are all prom- 
inent Holstein breeders and own some 
of the best herds in the state, and their 
sales are sure of success from the start. 
(E. A. H. 


ee ee 
Dorset Flock Wins 


We have just heard from Charles 
Brettell, superintendent of Fillmore 
farms of Bennington, Vt, that on their 
showing of Dorset sheep at Richmond, 
Va fair they won all firsts and seconds, 
champion ram, champion ewe and best 
flock of any breed. This flock is one of 
the greatest in this country and has 
won its share of the ribbons wherever 


shown, especially since coming under 
the management of Mr _ Brettell.— 
(E. A. H, 


Ships Milkers Right Along 


In a recent conversation with V..D. 
Robinson of Edmeston, N Y, who is a 
very large dealer of high-grade cows, 
he informed me that he had on that 
day shipped two carloads of extra fine 
grade Holsteins to Maryland, that there 
are few days that he was not shipping 
cows somewhere. Mr Robinson is located 
in a great dairy section and deals only 
in good cows.—ItE. A. H. 


Sales Soon to Be Held 


If you are going to have a sale this 
fall send in your date, also what breed 
of stock you intend selling. 

Holstein Cattle 

Oct 27, 1913—Cuyahoga Falls, 0. W. G Keenan— 
Lawrence Paumier. 

Dee 2, 3, 1913—Syracuse, N Y. Liverpool Sale and 
Pedigree Co, First Consignment Sale. 

Feb 24, 1914—Louisville, 0. Dispersion Sale. 40 
head. William Justice. 

Aor Z¢ 1914—Syracuse, NY. C. F. Hunt. 

29, 3 > ape—Genems, O. 175 head. T. H. Rus- 
May 27, 1918 Rutton, me. Third annual Woodcrest- 
Oakland Sale. 

June 4, 5, 1914—Place of Annual Meeting, Blinols, 
Convention Sale. E. M. Hastings. 
Duroc-Jersey Swine 
Oct 6—W. H. Myers, Greentown, Ind. 
7—George W. Bolds, Bryant, Ind 
Ross & Tarkington, Kokomo, Ind. 
8—FP. J. Vettel. Greentown, Ind. 
9—McDPDermitt Bros, Elwood, Ind. 
$—J. W. Shannon, Ladoga, Ind 
10—Otis P. 
ti—J. 





Crammar & Son, Summitville, Ind. 
B. Huntley. Marion, Ind 
13—Troyer Bros, “Uafontaine, Ind. 
o> R. Owing. Marion, Ind 
Imer & Wilcoxem. Riclimond, — 
‘6—I. W. Wilson, Orestes, Ind 
ate & Alter, Forest, Ind. 


F. Shetterley, eevel. Ind. 
2t—Maddox Bros, New Paris, O: JJ. C. 
mane & Son, Eaton, 0. Combination 


22—Rdward Wright, 

23—Mahan Bros, Osborn, O 

24—George M. Lincoln, W 
ford Center, 


Camden, 0. 


L. Farrington, Mil- 


25—H. K. Stewart, Washington C H, 0. 
27—Carter & Son, Gaston, Ind 

Bd Williams, Lebanon, Ind 

W. M. Watson, Fairbanks, Ind. 
29—Gilbert Bros, Straughn, Ind. 
30—Bowman & Miller, Covington, 0. 
31—Lon Horson, New Casti¢, Ind. 

Nov i—H. E. Herron, Hartford City, Ind. 
3—George W. Hinkle, New Ross, Ind. 
4—Howard Johnson, Mooresville. Ind 

Stewart & Siess. Tipton, Ind 
5—M. D. Harvey, Zionsville. Ind 
6—A. L. Frazier & Son, New Castle. Ind. 
7—Sherrick & Berry, Pendleton, Ind 
8—J. PD. Nidtinger. Decatur. Ind 
10—Henry Thomas. Lafontaine, Ind 
ti—Stucky & Robbins. Mechanicsburg, O. 
12—Bob Ewing, New Hampshire. 0 
13—R. Ww Dunlap, Kingston, 0 


B. Ream, Lima, 
t4—olber Barnes, Van Wert, 0 


W. Smidiey. New Holland. 0. 
18—J. F. Wagner & Son, Davville. Ind. 
Dee I—J. C. Ransbottom, Elida, 0. 
Poland-Chinas 


Oct {o—-Fiter & Wehrley, New Madison, 0. 
5—J. M. Klever & Son, Bloomingburg, O. 
F. O. Brown, Wapakoneta, 0. 


Ft Jennings, 0. 
i7—S. T. Mell, West ae 0. 
2i-—-C. W. Gosiee, Kenton 

Jones & Pike, Centerville. Ind. 
22—Perry Hatfield, Centerville, O. 
23—E. E. Coler & Sons, Dayton, 0. 


24 . Harshman, O. 
28—John M. Painter, Mt Summit, Ind. 
9— Leach, 

30—J. 8. 


Anderson, Ind 
Boswell & Son, Converse, Ind. 
Nov 3—Charies Weaver. 
4—W. ©. Disher, 


Mandale, 0. 
New Weston. O 
5—John Stephen, Andrews, Ind 
6—W. H. [lubbard, Lafontaine, Ind. 
7—Charies W. Thompson, Lafontaine, Ind 
{t—Monroe & Norris, Marysville, 0. 
Imported Mare Sale 
Oct 3!—J. M. Ponnelly & Son, Andersoa, Ind 
Crester White Swine 


4—Fry & Lyons, Ansonia, 0 
5—W. 38. Post, Hume, VO. 


Berkshire Swine 


Nev 27—N C —/: breeders’ association, 
Raleigh, N C. 


Reynolds, 


_ West 





— 





SHEEP BREEDERS 


Shropshire and Southdown 
Sheep wiaGana srock FARM 
J.C. Duncan, Mgr. Lewiston, N. Y. 








FAIR VIEW SOUTHDOWNS 


Are now offering a very good lot of ewes and rams at 
reasonable prices. Ewes all bred to an imported Adene 
ram. Write for prices and description 


J. M. SECORD. R. F. D. 35, TRUMANSBURG. N.Y. 





BREEDERS NOTES AND SALE DATES 
| HORST BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


| Best on earth. 





WINE BREEDERS 





Adirondack Farms 


Glens Falls, N. Y. 


The greatest Breeding Estab- 
lishment in the East. Cham- 
pion Stud of imported Per- 
cheron, Belgian and Suffolk 
Stallions and Mares. 








AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World's Greatest School and become Independent 

with no capita! invested. Winter term opens Decem- 

ber 8th—following International Stock Show. Write 

today for free catalogue. a NAT'L SCHOOL 

F AUCTIONEERING, Carey M. Jones, Pres., 
14 N. Sacramento Bivd. Chicago, Iii. 








SWINE BREEDERS 


ELLENWOOD 
BERKSHIRES 


Herd boars are Locksley L 141500, whose grand- 
sires, Lord Premier's a and Ideal Masterpiece, 
sold for $3000 and $1400. vely ; also Pennsy!- 
vania Dutchman 179017, who is full of Master- 
Piece, Lee and Premier blood, Both are excellent 
types with the best of biood lines. We offer 
boars, young sows, unrelated trios sired by these 
hoars and out of prize-winning dams, such as our 
Selwyn Lassie Belle, Ellenwood Danesfield Coun- 
tess, Ellenwood Premier Lady,etc. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Pedigrees given in full with registration. 

We are also offering a few Guernsey buil calves 
sired by Glenwood's Mainstay, 24th 12664 and out 
of Advanced Registry cows. A few choice South- 
down rams from imorted stock, sired by our 
prize-winning Baker 35, for sale. Write for par- 
ticulars, or better yet visit 


ELLENWOOD FARM, R. F. D., 








Hatbere, Pa. 


LARGE BERKSHIRES 
AT HIGHWOOD 


The U. S. Government has just purchased another 
Highwood Boar to head its herd at Panama. This is 
the third herd boar pw us by the Govern 
ment and speaks for itself. We have the large, long 

bodied and fancy headed kshire, all ages. for 
sale. Visitors always welcome. 


H. C. & H. D, HARPENDING, 














Dundes, N. Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


Our herd is headed by Sensational Longfellow, a son 
of Rival’s Lord Premier, who sold for $4050.00 at 
auction last fall. He is a large long pig with very 
heavy bone and fine shaped head. Weighed 416 lbs 
at_ten months of age 

you are looking for some stock to improve your 
herd, or are going to start in the Berkshire business, 
you had better write us for prices and descriptions 


TOMPKINS FARM, : . ° Lansdale, Pa. 








BERKSHIR November boars and gilts, rich in 

best imported blood, March and 
April pigs, Masterpiece. Baron Duke th, and Lee, 
sscoaing. Write for prices before ordering elsewhere. 
H. S. TILBURY, Route 2, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y 





akeview Farm pred for size, quality, pro 
L BERKSHIRES lificacy and finish. For years 
bred one type. Fancy headed, quick maturing, big 
the kind bred, offerei for sale and for inspection 
A. J. Stapleten, Witbraham Read, Springfield, Mass. 


Huntington Valley Berkshire Swine 





FOR SALE. Pigs of both sexes, not akin. Bred 
sows. Harpending stock direct. Price reasonable 
ED. J. DOHL . HARVEYVILLE, PA. 





BERKSH IRE By ht -y a 


yearling boar. Quality and prices are right. 


T. J. KERR, Collins, New York 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Can furnish pairs and trios, not akin. Best of breed- 
ing. Prices reasonable. Hutchins Bros, De Peyster, N.Y. 


POLAND-GHINA SWINE 


Young sows. Bred sows, boars and 
igs not akin; popul r breeding out 0 
rs, Fairbanks and Independent. 


E. Z. METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. 








oun 
grea’ 











=O“. L-c& PiGcs 
Now Booking Orders [Fal 





Send in order at once and insure a good selee- 

tion. Breeding and quality of the very best. 

Try them. Cc. E, Cincinnatus, N. Y. 
H i 

amps hires 

Boars and Gilts, boar and 

sow pigs unrelated; alse 


bred sows. Quality the best, 
Sylvester Essig, Tipton, Ind 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder im the State. Pedigreed stock for sale. 
Samuel Johns, Box 198, Wilmington, 0. 


Mule Foot Hogs 
Best quality, registered stock. Prices 
BURKETT BROS., COLUMBUS, 0. 


colle 2URE, HOPEH, WERR,MULE:f08T, wpas 
more prize money at State Faire in 1912 than all other 
— Foot herds combined. Breeding stock of all 


slo. Also Shetland Povles 
Sons H DUNLAP, Bex B, WILLIAMSPORT, O810 


Chester White Swine 


A fine let of four to eight weeks old pigs Also a 
few young sows and boars. Sows may be bred or 


open. All from registered stock. | 
E. €&. LAMPHIER - COHOCTON, N. Y. 


YARMOUTH FARM CHESTERS 


My pigs are ind Re Hie Tae | = make you 
money hesier yhites 


write to ROLLO YOUNG. Coatesville, Chester Ce., Pa. 




















growt mg 








20 ao Type | Duroc Boars 


by Red Col and Yellow anes Col Also piles 
not related, al) cholera immune 
Vv. E. MICHAEL, Box C, Yellow Springs, 0. 


F he Mi 
Studebaker’s Durocs 3", v0. ‘ten! 
tain head of the breed. Gilts peed for August 4 


others open “airs not akin. No better blood a 
B. F. STUDEBAKER, TIPPECANOE CITY. “OHIO 
gistered Durec 


HELDON FARM Pigsortotn sexes 


Bred Sows. Service Boars. Best of breeding. 
C. E. BARNES. OXFORD, N. Y. 


fete -JERSEYS 


el peeeee. The big growthy kind, young 
reasonable. Send for circular 
D La DO REISBACH, P. 0. Bex (37, Kingsten, Ohie 














POULTRY BREEDERS 


Single Comb White 
Leghorns Exclusively 


Foundation Stock Hetching Eggs 
My strain originated by 
Leghorn bloods in the world; a pair or trio will start 
you. Try a few of my cockerels and you will be 
convinced that my strain is the one you are looking 
for I ship on approval; send for catalogue. 
CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM, 

Prop. 





F. J. DE HART, 


Northup’s White Rocks. 


Winners at the largest shows. Stock for 
sale young and old, Give good descrip- 
tion of what is wanted a 
JOHN H. NORTHUP, Jr. 
Box A Apponaunug, R. I, 























The kind that win at 
the state fairs. Service 
boars, sows, bred or 
at prices any farmer can 


Poland - Chinas 
open; fall pigs, cither sex; 
afford to pay. 

M. L. RITCHEY, 


Reute |, St. Clairsvilie, 0. 


FANCY POLAND-CEINAS 
° Offer it; La ay | March boars $20 each with 


sold this 9 Oct. De 
down, balance C. oD. a7 will please yo 
send along your order. a. $. HA 





rite 
LL, FARMDALE, OHIO 








Heart’s Delight Farm 


Large Yorkshire Boars 


Ready for service at reasonable prices 
W. H. MINER, Chazy, New York 











Willia 

saves Sox OnONdaga Hill Stock Farm 
Dealers in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine 
ONONDAGA HILL. N. Y. 





| Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 


—¥ English, white. short-nose type. Special sale 
boar pigs, superior quality, fair prices. It is not 

what you pay, what you get that counts 

3. G. CURTIS Box 272 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Mammoth Tamworth Swine 


The largest and earliest maturing hogs bred. Send 
me your order. I'll prove above statement or refund 


Wilewdite Farm, HW. S. Green, Powhatan Pt.. Onie 








PIGEONS for Prost. 1 will aay pn where I have 
1 eanet profit o 2 ann 4 
’ La For nls ec, "ental Homers, 


rows, wh Me 


and prices. 
8. C. White Lag- 


TOULOUSE GEES oroa, Rowe Com 


Rhode Te'end Reds, also three warieties of Indian Runner 
Ducks. I am ix @ position to furnish you 
able prices. FRANK KILPATRICK, 


Moyers S.C.W. Leg horns 


Ten minutes’ care a her end wt 
French C we 





erren, Ohio. RB. 4. 








Baby y' ks $8 per 100. Breeding e. $2.50 4 
$25 each GRANT MOYER, Ft Piaia, N. 
R. I. BRED COCK ERELS oni 
Large, vigerous, hen hatched, free range, open fron 
colony house. thoroughbreds, from certified heaviest 
winter layers at half Spring prices. Send for deserip- 
tion and laying records. Upright dealings, Bae 


VIBERT RED FARM, Box 20, Westen, N. 3. 


references 





CATTLE BREEDERS 


Jerseys For Profit 


American Jersey Cattle Club 
324 W. 23d Street, New York 








IF YOU WANT GUERNSEYS 


Sits on ino 
Bk Pectekill N.Y 


Ve 





New Y 





grade Holstein 
furnish large. young. 





a 
| -pfeasonable prices. WAWLeY & 


i amTne 


,- 


combining two of the best 


Cortiand, N. Y. 


stock at reasom~ + 


pak 
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GRADE HOLSTEINS 





Grade 


Government Tested Herd of 
Isteins in New York State 


If you are interested in buying Good Producers and 
at the s 


ame time 


Government Tested Cows and 


are willing to pay a reasonable price for 


Good Clean Stock FREE From Tuberculosis 


I HAVE 
150 HEAD to select from 


THE PECK DAIRY 
on D. L. & W. & L. V.R. Roads 





Cortland, New York 





rocscse sce 


JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: 


ig] 


THE HOME OF 


RAG APPLE KORNDYKE 


A few facts concerning Rag Apple Korndyke 


He is one of the very best ons Fs Pontiac Korndyke. His dam was Pontiac R 
R.O. daughters and four A.R.O. sons; has 1 
3721 Ibs. butter in seven days; 871% the same breeding 


$8,000 cow. 
breeding as 
as Pontiac 


He has twen mo fy 
Pontiac Clothil DeKot a. 
ie second 


Apple, the 
© the same 


30-lb. cow; has 75% the same breeding as Pontiac Lacy Korndyke, 


38.03 ibs, butter Sa seven days, and has 874% the same breeding as King of the Pontiacs. 


We offer a few sons of Rag Apple Korndyke from high testing dams. 
Write for pedigrees and prices 


W. W. JENNINGS 


Towanda, Pennsylvania 


Ges 








LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS—CATTLE BREEDERS 








nawitir 


GUERNSEYS 


The Herd of Type and Production 


Langwater Blood means Profit for 
you. Write for the story of our herd 


LANGWATER FARMS 
North Easton, Mass. 
F.L. Ames, Owner, W.K. Hepburn, Supt. 




















Elmview Farms 


Guernseys for Sale 


Bull calves, sired by the May Rose bull, Rock- 
ingham 18120; Imp. Raymond of the Preel 11353; 
Imp. Billy’s France of the Isle 21183; and Imp. 
France II 19238; all out of cows qualifying for 
the advanced registry. 


BENJ. H. THROOP, Prop., 
WM. FIELDEN, Manager,” =lmburst, Pa- 














GUERNSEY 


THE BUTTER BREED 
Has merits worth investigating. Let us 
tell you about this WONDERFUL COW 


Amaieen Gu Sate Club 
Box A. eterboro, N. H. 








Fairview Farms Herd Holsteins 


Ra 
heads the herd. 


Apple Korndyke 8th the strongest bred Korndyke bull in the world 
His dam Pontiac Lady Korndyke made 38.03 Ibs. butter 
in seven days and 156.92 in thirty days, both world’s. records when made. 
We are offering sons of this great sire from daughters of Pontiac Korndyke; 


also a few Pontiac Korndyke Sons. 


E. H. DOLLAR, 





HEUVELTON, N. Y. 




















from 


King Lunde Pontiac Kormdyke 


Heads the GREENWOOD HERD. 
King of the Pontiacs has as 
butter, 26192.7 lbs. milk in 
igh record dams, cies very desirable young cows and 
heifers in calf to him, Write or visit us. 


E. H. KNAPP & SON, 


No other sire by 
ear record dam (1090.91 Ibs. 
We offer a few of his sons 


post ay 





FABIUS, N. Y. 








OLSTEIN BULL CALVE 


Highest Quality of Breeding 


WHITE PLAINS, N. ¥. 








HOLSTEINS—THE KORNDYKES 


AVISDALE FARM HER 


H. B. DAVIS, CHESTER, N. Y¥. 








selling 
community. 


Every year it becomes clearer that with lirse 
yield cows the cost of milk and butter production 


can -be brought down to a point that makes 
% profitable. 





Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


promote general prosperity and, their own 


To 
business, A Bankers in many parts 
are buying purebred Holsteins by the carload and 
to the farmers 


them on time 


of the country 


of 


the 


A herd of purebred Holsteins is an investment 
that combines safety with large dividends. 


Send for FREE Iilustrated Descriptioe Booklets 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., F.L. Houghton, Sec’y, 


Box 115 Brattleboro, Vt. 




















Registered Holstein 


|BULL CALVES 


One to six months old, at farmers’ prices. 


ALLAMUCHY FARMS, Allamuchy, N. J. 























rade Holstein 
Cows and Heifers 


Can furnish cows and heifers ready to freshen. Well 





marked, large producers. 75 nicely bred 2-year-old 
heifers, due in the spring, and 50 yearlings Also 30 
young cows, milking now, bred to freshen in February 
and March. F. J. HOWARD, BOUCKVILLE, N. Y. 

25 Registered Holstein cows, fresi: and fall cows. 
10 Registered yearling Heifers, all light in color. 3 
bull calves 3 to 6 months old. Prices right. Also 
over 150 head of High-grade Holsteins, consisting of 
Heifers and fresh cows, anil balance due from Sep- 


tember to November. J. R. FROST. Munnsvilie, N. ¥ 


CRESTMONT FARMS 


We have no more bull calves to offer, but will 
sell a few choice registered Holstein cows of ex- 
ce lent dairy type with official records. Thesc 
cows are in calf to Prince Homestead De Kol 4th, 
whose dam has a record of 28.97 Ibs. butter in 
7 Inspection invited. 


7 days. 
H. C. GATES, - 








Canton, Pa. 











50 2 and 3-year old Holstein Heifers 
50 Cows that will freshen this fall 
50 Cows that will freshen Feb. & Mar. 
Phone 418 
E. J. BOWDISH & SON 
Cortland, N. Y. 














Choice A. R. O. Bull Calf 


born Mar. 30, =. Sire, Paladin Dorke, 5 No. 46390, whose dam 
is « daughter of De Ko! Burke, with an A. R. O. record of 86.9 
Tha, milk in 1 aay, 4.15 ae butter in 7 days and 2333.3 Ibs. 
milk and 9% 3 Ibs. butter in 30 days. He has 19 A.R.O. daugh- 
ters that aaoane nearly 50 Ibs. milk a day for 7 days anc 15 40 
y of butter in 7 davs, nt 8 ore. old. Dam yey ond Lass 

of Oneida 24, No. 145433. O. record of 62.2 Ibe. arte 


406.6 Ibs, milk and 20.37 Ibs. butter 7 days, with “7, fat. Has 
10209 is calf straight and hand- 
a 


ry sete fiom sel hr 
em Weien, M Y¥. 


East River Grade 
Holsteins For Sale 


100 Heifers, land 2 years old, sired by 7 blooded bulls. 
Dams are high grade Holstein cow 
75 high grade Holstein cows due to ate this fall. 
30 Fresh cows, come and see them milked. 
10 registered and high grade bulis. 
JOHN B. WEBSTER, 
Bell phone 14-F-5, Cortland, N. Y. 


100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 lbs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 
in every particular. 
V. D. Robinson, 


The Stevens Herd Holstein 


September Offerings 


Dept. D. 





Edmeston, N. ¥. 





Five young bulls from eight to ten months old; 
every one a nice individual; every one from a good 
A. R. O. record dam, and every one by a high-class 
sire from $100 to $200 each. 

One hundred and fifty (150) cows and heifers. Any- 


thing for sale. Good cattle at reasonable prices. 
Writs or better come and see them. 


HENRY STEVENS & SON, Brookside Stock Farm, Lacona, W. Y 











American Agriculturigt 


FOR SALE 





Ae Guernseys 


(2-year-old, 
calf heifers)” 


10 


Ayrshires 


year-old 
nelfcrs &buii_) 


All imported stock of 


Calves of both breeds. 
the choicest breeding and individuality. 


F. S. PEER, Importer 


Ithaca ° ° 


New York 


HILLCROFT FARMS 
4.= Holstein Bulls- 4 


Registered, of service age, from leading sires 
the breed. Straight and right at farmers’ pri 


GEO. R. HILL - . TOWANDA, Pa 


44 LB. BLOO 


the same blood as K. P. Pp 











A BULL CALF, 
Born August 20 


Carrying over 40% 


Lass, about evenly marked, black and white. Dam nd 
granddam A. R. O.; sire, King Pontiao Tortitia, 
son of ~~ of the Pontiacs. First check for $100 ces 
the calf. C. BIGGS, TRUMANSBURG, N. y. 





Te Qakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams always on hand. 
A. L. Brockway,Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 


LAKESIDE HERD 


If you wish very choice, highly bred bulls 
Pontiac Korndyke, King of the Pontiacs, King 
Hengerveld De Kol or Model Family, of the mos 
fashionable markings and beautiful form, of vice 
breeding in every line, I am prepared to fill your 

No finer stable of bulls to be seen in A 
Several have dams with over 30 pounds. Come 

them. E. A. Powell, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N Y. 


amt HOLSTEINS =m 


35 registered, 60 high grades fresh and close s| 
2-year-olds bred 








40 high grade yearlings and 

bulls, 2 months old, $30 each. 5 reg. bulls 

service, $75 each. Reg. and high grade calves 

sexes for sale. REAGAN BROS. + TULLY, N.Y 





Dairyman improve your herd 


Bull, Locus Pontiac Butter Boy No. 113976 
uary 18, 1913. More than one-half white "Gr 
dividual. He contains 50% of the blood of 
Record cow. Sire, a son of Hengerveld De K 
a granddaughter of De Kol 2d Butter Boy 

7 days, 93 Ibs. 30 days. Fine chance to ¢ 

of exceptional peegaine: Write for prices, etc. LOCUS 
STOCK FARM, C. L. Banks, Prop., New Berlin. N.Y 


What Is a Calf 


worth from a dam with 





a year r 


If you are looking for a Holst« 
come and see me, 
EZRA HOLBERT - LAKE, N.Y. 





High Grade Holstein Cows 


We have on hand 100 choice Holstein cows, dee 
aet bon milkers of the choicest individuality an 

, due to freshen in September 
Gosber Also 7% two and three - year-old 
heifers nicely marked and of excellent breed- 
ing. ome and see our stock or write your 
needs before purchasing elsewhere. 


F.P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N.Y. 


Grade Holstein Cows 


The kind that produce. Fresh and ~ nearby 
spr-ngers in carlots or less, 


Registered Service Bulls 


Fit for heavy service, well bred, fine individuals, $190, 
Fire bull calves $50. ree registered heifer caives 
$350. Write just what you want. 


J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


4 Fi, Service bulls.from dams with 


We offer A. R. 0. Cows 


Edwin K. Munro, Camillus, N.Y 
in calf to King Korndyke Pontiac Lass. Also a 


grandson of King Segis Pontiac froma 12-Ib 2-year- 
old daughter of Pietertie Hengerveld’s Count DeKol, 


born Sept 3, for $40. 
F. A. LAWRENCE - - VERNOW, N. Y. 


Choice April Bull Galves 


sired by a grandson of King of the- Pontiacs, and from 
cows of high quality. All papers furnished. Some- 
thing really good in Holsteins for only $50 each. 

STEVENS BROTHERS CO. LIVERPOOL, N.Y. 


BULL CALVES 


All ages from good A, R. O. damg_ at 
reasonable prices. _ Tell your wants 




















cows 























us 
for anything Holstein-Friesian. J. 
STANTON & SON, New ; 





INTENDING PURCHASERS 


should investigate our tage weetaing Jerseys; ~ 
ammota 


large, smooth, prolific Berkshires; our 
Bronze Turkeys. Large herds and flocks from 
select. HOOD FARM, . . Lowell, Mass 





HINCHEY = 


offers Holstein-Friesian bull calf, born Mar. lit 
sired by Heng. Butter Boy De Kol, a son of 
De Kol and out of a granddaughter of De K 


Burke. Calf is a fine individual, nicely marke: 
13 damg ave. 21.89 lbs. butter in 7 day 
price. WS. Hinchey, P. 0. Box 729, tester N y 





$100 


Av. A 
Sire, 


${QQ HOLSTEIN BULL 


Born Sept. 28th, 1912 
Nicely marked, meee * tabereulin tested, 
R. O., 4 nearest dams 21 72 Ibs. butter 7 days 
Changeling Butter 1 Boy_ 413%. Dam, Idene Ab re kerk 
1557 HLEWE KR, Owego, N. Y- 


BRILL HERD 


Premier Sire King Segis 
reatest br beseding and individuality. 


Choice. stock always f: aa 
ree SKILL Gtewartsville, Warren County. N 


Willow Brook Farm Jerseys 





World’s Record 
HOLSTEINS 


Champion. 4 "1 Bes. 





3 yearling Bulls, yearling Heifers. All r ere 
Both sire and dams from heavy producers 
Cc. F. Munz, Mgr., - ~ © 2.0 7%. ae. = Pa 





BULL BARGAIN 


Send for photo of 4 months old, Holstein bul! a 
that you can buy right. Sabarama Farm, Baldwinsville,N 


Two Holstein Friesian Bull Calves 


One is of Korndyke breeding, the other Johanna. Fro — 
producing milk strain. Price $90 and $45, Send for bree’ 
and photos. IpzaL Dairy FaaM, Brown Bros., Cs 
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bull, born March 24, 1913 i 
veld Segis No. eort?: dam, W ooderest - 
110127. A. R. 0. 15.40 lbs. butter in « @ . 
ears. Price w.Y 


. WwW. BROWN &2 SONS + West Winfield 





of Holstein ‘and Jersey cattle, Germa a pe 





cone. 0. Owen Carman, Ee" Fremansbure, We 


Write For Sale List. 
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HAT was Cy Collins sayir’ 
to you, M’ri’?” - Maria 
Champion was a déliber- 
ate woman. She took 
time to set-the pail of 
water on its accustomed 
bench in the chrner before replying. 

“He was again wantin’ me to take 
that house of his and run a-hotel,” 
she returned, with apparent indif- 
ference. : : 

“Well, I think if Cy had good 
sense he’d quit pesterin’ you about 
it,” protested the man, querulously. 
“T told him time and again that you 
couldn't and. wouldn't take it—that 
I've set my foot down to that. You 
have all you can do at home, and your 
home is right here on this farm, and 
it's goin’ to stay_here. I say I’ve set 
my foot down, M’ri’—you can’t take 

“Maria Champion glanced at her 
husband with a sparkle in her clear 
gray eyes and a determined look on 
her comely face. She knew whai was 
before her, and she meant to fight to 
the finish, But she sighed as she 
puckled on her armor. If Joe omy 
had some of the. good sense he so 
frecly recommended for Cy Collins! 
“But I’ve taken it, Joe,”’ she said 
calmly. 

“What?” 

“T say I have taken the house. 
Tve leased it for a year, and there’s 
no use of your sayin’ anything against 
it, for I’m goin’ to try it. Wait,” as 
Joe attempted to speak, “I’ve - got 
something to say, and I'm goin’ to 
say it. I’ve been a submissive wife 
to you all these years, Joe, and you 
know it. I’ve give in time after time 
when I knew it wasn’t for the best. 
You make yeur trades without ever 
consultin’ me, unless you want to get 


me to sign something. What's the 
result ? Why, we're gettin’ poorer 
and poorer every year of our lives. 


The farm is runnin’ down and we're 
runnin’ down along with it. You 
ain't able to do anything half the 
time, and the boys ain’t large enough 
to run the farm alone. ‘That  six- 
hundred-dollar- mortgage, which you 
would put on it in spite of all I could 
say, though I did sign it at last, will 
be due in two years, and not a cent, 
or even a prospect of a cent, to pay 
it with. It takes all we make even to 
exist. I’m nearly worked down, and 
so is Nora, and—well, I'm tired to 
death of it all, Joe, that’s all there 
is about it.” 

Then it was Joe's turn.. Maria knew 
just what he would say, they had 
wrangled over it so many times since 
Cy Collins had first made the offer— 
in fact, every time Cy repeated it, 
which was every time he saw Maria. 

Cy Collins’, metives were not wholly 
mercenary. True, -he held the mort- 
gage on the Champion farm, but he 
didn’t want any more farms—he was 
‘land poor’ as it was, and he did 
Want the cash when the mortgage 
Should fall due. It was also true 
that Cy owned a five-room house in 
the village, leag vacant, that there 
was no demand for and that he was 
desirous of renting. And Belleview 
was sorely in need of a hotel of some 
sort, however humbie, there having 
been urgent demands for one for some 
time past, if only a supply could be 
found. Cy’s small house was the only 
building available, and Maria Cham- 
pion the only possibie-supply, and she 
was only possible because of the 
Straits her family was in.- Cy reaily 
desired to heip his old friends out of 
these straits, while helping himself. 

Joe Champion, mever very strong, 
had been a semi-inv&lid for several 
years and a poor manager all his 

Crops, net propériy attended to, 
proved partial, if not entire fail- 
ures, year after year, the while 
Reighboring farms yielded abundantiy. 
All this need. fet: have. been; ‘but 
Joe’s masculine pigheadedness. 
he but realized his own ineffi- 
tiency and turmed the management 
over to his capable wife, all might 
gone well, -Maria thought so, 
Mieast. She ‘had never been allowed 
Much of a chamce to see what she 
could do, ‘but she knew that it was 
€ to her efforts, put forth in face 
* Joe’s crankiness, and to chance 
‘reps, that had enabled them to keep 
% thus long. But, although she 
sient adroitiy ‘manage some of the 
ork, not even adroit measures 
Sonid manage Joe. 
te mete had been iricipient rebellion 
een ia’s heart for some time. . All 
life she had yielded to her hus- 
gh wishes, 
5 for Cy 
Probably 


hate 
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WHEN IT CAME TO GETTING RESULTS. 






pitious—hotel badly needed, cheap 
house, she liked keeping boarders, 
she knew how to cook (ther friends 
and harvest hands had impregsed that 
upon her), and Nora would "make a 
capable assistant. So, without con- 
sulting Joe or his wishes, she had 
suddenly agreed to lease the house for 
one year, when Cy again urged her. 

Maria listened calmly te Jee’s angry 
protests and arguments against such 
a step. Though somewhat slow in 
making a decision, once made, she 

firm. 
Joe's objections were wholly sellish, 
and net for the good of his family. 

“Well, there's one thing certain,” 
deciared Joe, in cenclusion, after ex- 
hausting his logic and himself, “me 
and the boys ain't goin’ to that 
hotei.”’ 

“Very well, Joe,” Maria returned 
eveniy, “you and the beys can stay 
om the farm and run it, and Nera can 
go with me. She and I can run the 
hetel without help, for awhile, at 
least. We'll do your washing, and 
yeu can go in once a week for it, and 
ene of us will come out here once a 
week to put things to rights for you. 
And more, Joe;.I'll agree to give up 
the hotel at the end of the vear if I 
can’t make it a success.” 


Success in Ranning a Hotel 


So it was settled. Maria and Nora 
moved into the hotel the first of the 
following week. Success was perched 
upon the doorstep awaiting them. A 
gang of track hands, a dozen or more 
in nuntber, applied for supper while 
some of her household goods were yet 
piled up in the front yard. Lide 
Denning, a sister of Cy’s, accommo- 
datingly came to her assistance by 
keeping the men overnight. Fortu- 
nately, Maria’s thrift had collected 
a goodly supply of household furnish- 
ings; after leaving Joe and the boys 
comfortabiy off, she found she had 
sufficient to furnish the boarding 
house fairly well to start with. 

There was an undreamed of rush 
for “Hotel Champion.” Joe Cham- 
pion’s eyes opened wide when Maria, 


Moreover, she felt that - 





I've too many farms now, so it’s one 
theusand, or nothing, Maria.” 

Maria knew this was too much for 
the place, as property was then sell- 
ing, so she refused the offer. She put 
up a temporary kitchen at her own 
expense, and waited and planned. 

Two twenty-five-foot lots adjoining 
the grounds of Hotel Champion went 
into the hands of a receiver along 
with some other property, Maria, who 
had kept her eyes open to some pur- 
pose, promptiy sent in a bid to the 
proper authorities at the county seat. 
Then a few weeks later she again 
sought Cy Collins. This was at the 
end of the second year of the hotel, 
just after she had paid off the mort- 
gage on the farm. She could have 
paid it at the end of the first year, 
had it been due, She bore Cy no 
grudge for his refusal of her offer 
some months before, for farm prop- 
“erty had risen rapidly in value since 
then, 

“Well, Cy,” she said pleasantly, 
“I've come to tell you that I’m goin’ 
to bulid a hotel for myself.” 

“What?” Cy gasped. 

“I say that I'm goin’ to build a 
hotel for myself,” she repeated, wom- 
anlike, enjoying shrewd Cy’s discom- 
forture, ‘“‘on my two lots lyin’ east of 
Hetel Champion. I’m goin’ to build 
a mice large one, too, and call it 
Hotel Champion.” 

In a flash, Cy Collins saw her ad- 
vantage, Should she carry out her 
intentions his property would be 
practically worthless, he could rent it 
for neither public nor private pur- 
peses to any advantage. This was 
what he got for trying to drive a hard 
bargain with Maria last year. 

“Didn't know you owned them lots, 
Maria,” he said ruefully. “Thought 
they were all tide up somehow. Meant 
to buy 'em myself sometinte.”’ 

Maria's eyes twinkled. ‘“‘They were 
tied up once,’’ she returned, “but they 
are untied now, and I’ve bought ‘em, 
and I'm goin’ to build. Saw a car- 
penter this morning.” 

Cy Collins looked at the comely, de- 
termined woman before him with ad- 





inefficient husbands. 


precedent, why the woman, if she is 





The Clinging Vine Contest 


HERE are many Marias, who, like the one in this story, possess 
Shall they fellow her example, or is it up 

to them to continue trying to be a “clinging vine?” 
the past ages men have been given the right of leadership in the matri- 
monial partnership, on the theory that they were the more capable. 
we all know eases where this is not so. 
the man proves to be a poor anes is there any sane reason, except 


De men still want women to be the clinging vine type, even if their sup- 
posedly sturdy oaks prove to be wobbly trellises? 

For the best letter sent us concerning this situation,-which many 
families face, we will give a prize of $5, second prize of $2, and three 
other prizes of $1 each. The letter should be written on one side of 
the paper only, and should not exceed 500 words. No manuscripts will 
be returned, The contest closes November 10. Address all letters to 


THE CLINGING VINE CONTEST, 
, Care of this paper. 


Throagh all 


But 


What is to be done then? When 


tted for it, shouldn’t take the reins’? 








with a beaming face, triumphantly 
waved a roll of bilis before them at 
the end of the second week. But he 
offered no congratulations, no werd 
‘ To tell the truth, 
hardly knew whether he was plea: >d 
or pointed, he had been so sure 
that ia would fail—a _ little of 
both, perhaps. 

“Fifty dollars clear gain, Joe,” re- 
jciced Maria. 

“It wont keep up—you'll see,” he 
grumbied. 

But & did, It steadily crew better. 
Owing to the size of the house, the 
patronage was, of necessity, chiefly 
day boarders. Maria soon realized 
that the business could be made for 
more profitable. with a large house. 
After consulting with Joe—who, in 
face of her unquestionable prosperity, 
could not well refuse his consent, 
though given grudgingly—Maria~ of- 
fered Cy Collins the farm in exchange 
for the mortgage and the hotel. 

Cy sheok kis head. “Don’t want 
the farm,’’ he said, “but I'll sell you 
the hotel for one thousand dollars 


Cy,” -protested Maria; “very 


* 


“Sixteen hundred is cheap fer a: 


cknowledged Cy,..“‘but- 
m atid, ait re Pee * le eee Ou8er art ee Se eee ma . 
; % oe CRW. wt nm {sees we ‘eset dy vows aca eateber nik pom J “Lege 1] o¥~ Ps 1st 


miration. She had clearly outwitted 
him; it was high time for him to 
capituiate. 


. “Oh, come now, Maria,” he protest- 
ed. “You'd better buy where you are. 
T'll sell cheap.” 

“How cheap?” 

“T'll sell you the hotel and grounds, 
end the let across the alley with the 
big barn, for one thousand.”’ 

“Teo muth, the way town property 
sells now. I'd rather build, anyway, 
for Hotel Champion is too smal! and 
too old.” 

By the end of the week, and after 
considerable dickering, Maria Cham- 

ion held a deed to the property men- 

d fer the sum of $750. She smiled 
a queer little smile as she laid it 
away. 

At the end of three months Hotel 
Champion had thirteen reoms—Maria 
scorned superstition—a Veranda, and 
a nice coat of paint, and was flour- 
ishing: like the proverbial “green bay 
tree.” Maria’s surplus accumulated 
so rapidly that, as the months passed, 
the disposition of it began to worry 
her; Part of it went into a livery 
stable for Joe—Joe and the boys had 
jong sinoe moved inte town, having 
rented out the farm at the -close of 
the. second . year, . but. it..had reached 
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worrying preportions again. Maria 
had a woman's distrust of banks ang 
loans; besides, there was littl de- 
mand for the latter. 

After several hours of wakefulness 
ene night, Maria settled it. There was 
that new lot next to the hotel lying 
idle. The lamber company, desiring. 
more room, had purchased the other 
lot shortly after it had come inte 
Maria’s possession, and had paid her 
well for it, too. She had been offered 
more .than double for the second lot, 
but had refused to sell. Her midnight 
decision now resulted in a store build- 
in, 25x40 feet, eight reoms above, and 
a storeroom, with a smaller room at 
the back, on the lower floor, 


The Farm Once More 


Maria Champion had run Hotel 
Champion six years at the time her 
store building was completed. As she 
stood admiring it in all its freshness 
and glory the day it was finished. rev- 
eling in the joy of ownership, she 
had another idea. 

The coming winter would be ex- 
pensive for the hotel; as all food 
products bid fair to be unusually 
high-priced; Mrs Brown, who wes 
anxious to rent the hotel, had been 
urging her for some time to take « 
vacation—she and Nera needed one 
goodness knows, for they had done ali 
ot their work, excepting the little as- 
sistance the boys had rendered occa- 
sionally; the work was growing more 


and more taxing every day, and she 
was growing a little tired of it ali 
Last, but not least. she had always 


wanted a store of her own; this had 
shared her ambition with keeping 
boarders, She had built the store to 
rent, but why not use it herself? 

So Maria decided to turn storekeep- 
er. Everything was as propitious for 
this as for her hotel venture—plenty 
of capital for a small stock such as 
she would want, good will ef the 
whole country roundabout, large Ger- 
man population who cared nothing 
for the latest styles, and a demand 
for another store on account of the 
unpopularity of the only store in the 
village and the distance to the county 
seat, 

With Maria to decide was to act 
Within a week Mrs Brown was im 
Hotel Champion—at a generous rent 
—and the Champions were in posses- 
sion of the four back rooms above 
and the small back room on the tower 
floor of the new building. A fortnight 
later found the store well stocked and 
Maria beaming behind the counter 
The four front rooms on the upper 
floor were rented to Dr Jacobs, a indy 
that made made her home at Hote! 
Champion for several years past, 
while building up a lucrative practice 
among the villagers and farmers, 

Maria rules. Joe never ventured te 
question her judgment but once singe 
coming to Hotel Champion, That was 
when Marie spoke of investing in a 
shote or two to feed on the rich swith’, 
from the hotel kitchen. Instead of 
only one or two shotes, Maria bought 
five, because they were offered her. 
cheap. Joe scoffed, while the beys 
and the boarders leughed geood- 
naturedly at her, But when, at the 
end of the year, Maria sold twe of 
the shotes—which had attained heg- 
hood—for a sum equal to the cost of 
all, slaughtered one for home con- 
sumption, and had two left with a 
brood of fifteen fat little “squealers” 
for the next year’s start, Joe shut his 
mouth fer good and all en the sub- 
ject, while the good-natured laughers 
humorouly dubbed Maria “The Piu- 
tocrat.” 

Like the hotel, the stere flourished 
from the opening day, but Maria's 
successful deal in shotes overshat . 
ewed the store venture. She found 
herself Jonging for the freedom of the . 
farm, where she had found an ecca- 
sional rest spell, at least. The stere 
was beginning to wear on her when 
an enterprising merchant from @n-* 
other: town made her an offer so gen-~ 


erous that she snapped it up. and 
then moved back to the farm ge- 
joicing. 


Even though crops may fail 


years, Maria still has her ince 
from the store and hotel and a 
office and the rooms she ‘vacated, 


which. she rented to the new mer-; 
chant, Now she is managing the farm 
as successfully as she did the hotel. 
and store, and has visions of shipping. 
carloads of fine, fat porkers to the 
Kansas City markets every year. 

Joe Champion has an overwhelm, 
ing admiration, for Maria's managing 


powers. In f Maria's 
: t when Maria is = uy 


ment is his: ] 
ef earshot, although he is still chary 


of open approbation. 
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' The Philanthropist 
EUNICE WARD 


A sweet, kind-hearted lady held a para- 
sol above 
_ Her sunflowers, to keep them in the 
shade; . 
And lest her ducks should suffer from 
33 the-dampness of their feet, 
A plank across the little pond she 
laid. 








"She pulverized the mutton-bones to save 
* the. puppy’s teeth, 
Her pigsty had a concrete floor, and 


when 
She placed a cushion on a nest of eggs, 
~~“ jit was because 
‘She feared it was too bumpy for the 
en. 


This sweet, kind-hearted lady, so insist- 
ent to promote 
The universal welfare and all that, 
In winter wore a coat of Persian lamb 
‘ to keep her warm, , 
In summer an aigrette upon her hat! 





Patent Medicines 


c A, I’ve had the headache all 
M day in school. It aches so now 
. that I guess I'll go and lie 
Gown on the lounge.” 

Mother looks concerned. “Is that 
s0, Johnnie? Well, that’s too bad, but 
Ma will fix that old headche. You 
run right upstairs, Susie, and get that 
pox of No-mor-ache on my dresser, 
and I’il give Johnnie a couple.” 

Dialogs of this kind, or ones similar 
are heard in hundreds of our homes, 
both in the country and city, every 
-day. When will people learn that an 
ache is a warning-—an effect, not a 
cause—and instead of trying to deaden 
the ache, look for that cause? In the 
case of Johnnie, perhaps his digestion 
was out of order and he needed castor 
ofl and a light diet for 24 hours, or 
the schoolroom may have been poorly 
ventilated. Many children have head- 
aches from eye strain and need glasses. 
Adenoids are a fretuent cause. 

The thing # do when a person com- 
plains of a pain is to look for the 
Cause and remove that—not to tem- 
Porialy deaden the pain with some 
of the opium mixtures. for that is 
what all the headache, toothache and 
Pain killer remedies contain. In nine 
Cases Out of ten the patient does not 
need any drugs, but his mode of liv- 

needs remedying. Physicians are 
commencing to realize this more and 
more, and every year finds fewer 
Grugs being prescribed by reputable 
men in the medical profession. 

Many people get into the medicine- 
taking habit, and seemingly are never 
happy unless they are “doping.” I 
onee lived in a neighborhood where 
dwelt’ a woman who took regularly 
one doellar’s worth of patent medi- 
eine each yeek. Her husband was a 
day laborer, and it ofttimes cramped 
the family exchequer to provide the 
_ @olar, but it was always forthcoming, 
- whatever else they went without. She 
had every patent medicine booklet she 
could gét. In the five years I knew 
| of her she imagined herself the vic- 
tim of practically every - disease, 
from tuberculosis to tapeworm, anda 
“doped” herself with patent medicines 
for each and every one. If the par- 
* dicular brand which she happened to 
be taking was on sale and marked 
down to 80 cents, the rest of the 
week’s allowance was spent on pills 
or pellets. Such cases are the excep- 
- tion, but we all know many who feel 
_ lost if they don’t have a bottle of 
their favorite variety on the shelf, 
ready to take every time they feel a 
little “under the weather.” 

Among my acquaintances is num- 
- bered one whose endurance and health 
' is her pride and the wonder of her 
' friends. She was a delicate girl, and 
‘has always worked hard since reach- 
‘ing maturity, but her vitality is some- 
thing to rejoice in. She claims it is 
all due to her sane mode of living, 
. plain food, plenty of sleep, an ‘abun- 
_@anee of fresh air day and night, 
- and a generous amount of water used 
_ both- externaliy and imternaily, but 
above -all to her avoidance of drugs. 
Recently I heard her teli that in the 
10 years she had not taken 10 

‘of. medicine. Those she had 
_ nly under a dotor’s orders. She is 
“always a surprise to a physician, as 
~ she responds so readily to medicine. 
Of, course, the reason is that her sys- 
“ is not saturated with drugs. 
“f arly every family has its favorite 
oprietary medicine which it swears 
' This is generally a cure for every- 

- ~ Of course it is, in the sense 
it stops-the- pain, but the list of 

nd alcoholic victims who have 
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patent médicines containing opiates 
and alcohel, is a long and appalling 
one, as any doctor will tell you. 
Ofttimes the-results are so insidious 
that the users do not realize what 
caused them. It’s mighty poor 
economy to buy patent medicine in- 
stead of consulting « doctor. If you 
are sure that it is not your mode of 
living that is causing the trouble, then 
go to someone who has made a life 
study of the human body and find out 
the cause. But don’t “dope” yourself. 
THE HOUSEHOLD EDITOR. 





Apple Recipes 
HELEN A, SYNAN 

APPLE SAUCE CAKE—Cream together 
one cup sugar, one-half cup butter, 
add a little salt, cloves, nutmeg and 
one cup of raisins. Dissolve one tea- 
spoon of soda in a little warm water, 
stir this until it foams into one cup 
of sour apple sauce, let it foam over 
the. other ingredients in the bowl. 
Beat- well, then add one and three- 
fourths cups of flour. Bake twenty 
minutes. 

OLD-FASHIONED APPLE SLUMP—Pare 
and core apples; stew and sweeten. 
Add a little butter and nutmeg. Let 
cool. Make a biscuit dough, roll and 
cut out, put on top of the apple sauce 
in the basin. Bake in a quick oven; 
when done, turn bottom side up on 
a plate and serve with cream. 

THE OLD APPLE PUDDING—Butter 
edge and inside of a two-quart pan. 
Fill it two-thirds full of tart apples, 
cut in pieces. Add one-half cup of 
water and cover with a crust made 
of one pint of flour, two teaspoons of 
baking powder and one-half teaspoon 
of salt, wet with a scant cup of milk, 


3 see 


Company on Cleaning Day Is a 


just stiff enough to roll out. Cover 
closely and cook on the top of stave 
thirty minutes... When done put a 
large plate on top of the pan, turn 
upside down with crust on bottom and 
apples on top. Serve with lemon 
sauce. 


APPLE CUSTARD PiIE—Grate four 


apples, add yolks of two eggs, saving 
the whites for the meringue, one-half 
cup of sugar, ‘two tablespoons of 
cream, add “nutmeg to _ suit taste, 
Bake the same as any ordinary cus- 
tard pie. «When done, cover with 
meringue, made from the -whites of 
the eggs. Put in oven and brown. 


-s 





Cease to lament. for that, thou 


canst’ not’ help, and study help for’ 
that that thou lamentest,—[Shakes- 
peare. 
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Take Account of the City Visitor 
MABJOBRAM DILL 


the middle of August 
and since the first of June I have had 
city visftors every day. 
there is indeed nothing 


bone and a hank of hair.” 
modicum of brains 
perhaps enough to figure up 
the cost from all points of view, and 
I have concluded it has not paid. 
could not have worked harder 
taken boarders, and city people who 
have accommodations 


dollar a day for the privilege of be- 
a farm during hot weather, 
have had over 
eighty dollars 
not picked up every day on a farm. 
Instead of being money ahead I am 
out every cent of what I would other- 
wise have had, if the butter, 
tables and fruit used for 
been sold, and not counting 
loss I am tired 
is soiled, and I have 


me they had had when they left. 

Why do we do 
I have come ‘to the 
sion it is soft heartedness on our part, 
selfishness on 
at this season 


Why do they 


Of course they mean 


and while they are 
enjoying it, we can miss all the beauty 


A good story was told me a day or 











Strain on Any Host 
A man who had plenty of 
but who was regarded by 
them as being an easy mark, bought 
a farm and started in to do farming 
after the approved fashior. One day 
while driving down street in the city 
one of his former friends hailed him. 
He stopped, and the friend, after ask- 
ing him. how he was getting along, 
informed him he was coming out to 
visit him some week. 
said the farmer, 
whipped up his horses, calling back 
his shoulder as they 
“wait until you’re asked!” 
this morning at ihe 
store [ met a young farm matron. 
She had- three strange children with 
her, and-not recognizing them as any 
of her relatives, 


world did you pick .up allright. if they are trained to use 


= 















She told me they were her cousin's 
children, who with their mother were 
visiting her. They live in New Yor, 
city. She was loading up with 
groceries, ang when she received the 
change from a ten-dollar bill I was 


“tempted to ‘say, “Why ‘don’t yoy 


spend it all, and are you wise to the 
fact that you will probably be askeg 
to call on them when you visit New 
York?” 

Well, city-born and bred people are 
not to be blamed perhaps for their 
attitude. They do not realize what 


it is to be producer and consumer 
boss and hired man, all in one, or 
mistress and maid, chief cook ang 
bottle washer to boot. If they dig 
try it, they would have more respect 


for the “hayseed.” 
Have visitors, but in reasonable 
season, say I. 


~The Best Inheritance 





Ui. R, 

At a reunion of an old country school, 
a school that is now closed for lack of 
children to attend, many elderly men 
and women enjoyed a day on the old 
grounds talking over the joys and ditli- 
culties of school as it was in their 
childhood, but presently the talk drift- 
ed to the deal and gone parents and 
what they had saved up for their chil. 
dren. There were many prosperous 
farmers and business men in the 
group as well as successful women, so 
the younger people wanted to know 


what had made them successful, 
One man spoke at once of the sound, 
physical health his mother had laid up 


for her boys and girls and he declured 
that that had been his best asset all 
his life. She was delicate herself, hav- 
ing been brought up by an aunt who 
had time for all household duties and 


economies, but little time to look after 
her own children or her orphan niece, 


so the brave mother determined that 
her children should not be handi- 
capped as she had been. They were 
taught to brave the free open air, learn 
to swim and ride and work, observe 
the laws of health diligently and to 
keep their bodies sound and healthy. 
Where other men went down on ac- 
count of ill-health and where other 
women faded into early graves, he and 
his brothers and sisters stood firm and 
succeeded. 

Then a woman spoke up eagerly 
saying that in addition to sound health 
her mother had always insisted upon 
good table manners, They were poor, 
but the wise mother always said that 
nobody knew what positions her lhoys 
and girls might be called upon to [till 
later in life, so they had to take a 
rigid training in politeness, particular- 
ly at the table. The mother wirely 
said the table was the test and anyone 
who could pass an examination there 


could succeed in the other branches 
After that the talk became general, 
and many spoke on-the same subject 


Of course religion and sound morals 
and honesty were all taken for grant- 
ed, and it was of the other or lesser 
things of life that they spoke. No one 
can truly succeed without high ideals, 
but there are other factors in success 
Good manners, good health, good tem- 
per, ability to make the best of a bad 
happening, cheerfulness, a_ hopeful 
outlook on life and a real desire to 
please were all mentioned as desirable 
things to leave.to children. And the 
successful men and women united In 
saying that theie parents had saved up 
such things for them. 

To the young people the odd part 
about it was that money was never 
mentioned once as a stepping stone 0 
success. Education, good morals, re- 


ligion, honesty and many other virtues 
and possessions were lauded to the 


skies, but never once did any man oF 
woman say anything about money. 
This seemed very strange to the young 
people about ready to go out into lle 


and they could not keep the wonder 
out of their eyes and voices. Then the 
most successful man of all said that 
the best and finest things young people 
could carry from the old homestead 
were seldom bought - with money, 


“though money was a great aid in set 


ting an education and in providing 
good. food and clothing so the body 
could be sound. But the conclusion of 
the whole matter was that anyone 
could earn money after attaining the 
years of maturity, but the other things 
were the results of wise home training. 
So, if successful men and women are 
sure it is within the power of i 
humblest parents to send their = 
and daughters out into the world, ps 
in the real things Of life, why fret — 
worry and give up many joys to gat 
money together for them? Money 


ly, but if not-i# is a ‘curse, 45 
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Me was made ready, filled with tallow 


Se ober 205 1913 


ed about 
jet them remember that without 
ney and without price they can save 
——I inheritance for their boys and 
uP that kings might envy, and then 
they will take courage and go on. 





Farm Cheese 
MAGDALENE MERRITT 


As a rule few farmers make any 
kind of cheese except cottage, and 
, that only during 
the summer when 
milk is plentiful; 
as compared with 
the ripened cheese, 
this is very insipid, 
and not so nourish- 
ing, as it lacks the 
condensity of the 
ripened product. 
Forty-five quarts 
of milk will make 
an eight-pound 
cheese that will 
keep all winter, 
becoming richer 
and riper with 
age and equal to foreign-made cheese 
that sells for a very high price. 

A sixteen-quart agate pan is best 
for heating the milk, The heating 
should be done as soon as it becomes 
thick, using skim milk. The pan 
should be set on the back of the 
range, cutting the curd frequently so 
the whey will separate. Heat to 
about 85 degrees, then drain at once 
through a cheesecloth bag. When the 
desired amount of curd has been ob- 
tained, it must be thoroughly crum- 
bled with the hands, packed loosely 
(as this hastens the work of bacteria) 
in an earthen jar. Keep on the. back 
of the range and cover with a cheese- 
cloth to admit air. 

This curd must be worked two or 
three times daily, preferably in the 
pan, for then each part will become 
thoroughly incorporated, and the 
ripening process be even through the 
entire batch. Should nights turn off 
cold, the jar must be set in a tight, 
close place, and wrapped with thick 
clothes. If chilled when in the 
“sweating” the resultant cheese will 
be of inferior quality About eight 
or ten days is the usual length of time 
to “finish” it. When the curd is soft 
and creamy to the touch, and emits a 
strong odor, itis ready for the finish- 
ing touch. Add two pounds of fresh 
butter and sufficient salt to the taste, 
which depends largely on the indi- 
vidual. Enough must go in, however, 
to keep it, so it is best to add a little 
at a time, until it seems a trifle too 
salt. This will disappear with the 
age of the cheese. Mold ‘nto shape, 
perfectly round and about four inches 








Mrs Merritt 


thick. Pin a strip of muslin around 
the edge to keep the mass in shape," 
cover with a plate, and weight down 
with heavy stone. 

The best place to dry it is in an 
upstairs west or north window, where 
t circulates freely, being care- 
ful that the sun does not strike it. 
When the surplus whey is all out, 
remove the weight and cloth, and 
keep uncovered in a cool, dry, airy 
place. A large, round, wire flour sieve 
is the best device I have yet discov- 
ered to protect the cheese from pos- 


sible insect harm. 

Cheese made in this way is very 
hourishing, not only rich and tasteful, 
but an excellent appetizer. The cost 
is nothing except the value of the 
butter, and the time requfred for 
the making is very little as compared 
with the food value, which is equal 
to the richest and most expensive 
cuts of beef. 





Our Grandmother’s Tallow Dips 


ELLA E. ROCKWOOD 


, [You who groan at the time consumed 
im caring for lamps, read the following. 





1 for the present generation to 
e what efforts had to be put forth 
ncestors to acquire even such 


a necessity as artificial light.) 
The tallow candle made by pouring 
melted tallow into tin molds is quite 


Within the recollection of many of the 
older ones among the present gener- 
ation. But the day of the “dip” pre- 
aeend the candle and gave place to the 
‘atter upon the introduction of molds 
*omewhere about the middle of the 
past century. 
lik he process of making the dips was, 
ike all other work o four ancestors, 
4 laborious one. Usually a sufficient 
lumber to last six months to one year 
Were made at a time. It was my priv- 
oe to hear from the lips of my 
aa ther an exact account of this work 
= Practiced in her parents’ home in 
of Hndhood. With similar legends 
=P sna day this information has been 
donne’ up and will be handed 
the nto my children in the hope that 
bite ‘n turn will do the same. These 
aery 4 family history should be pre- 
eae at least from lip to lip as the 
uérations come and go, if not made 
ce enable by being preserved on 


— Process of. making tallow dips 
a follows: When the stock of 
£an to run low a big iron ket- 


. it 
people can testify. any es 


Oe 
WH “i 


and swung over the fireplace to meit. 
Heavy cotton wicking had »previousl; 
been cut imto even lengths, doubled 
so as to form a loop at one end, 
twisted and laid in piles ready for 
dipping. 

In the meantime from the attic 
long, light strips of wood were 
brought and arranged in pairs across 
the room, resting upon the backs of 
chairs, as far apart as the width of 
the chair would allow. 

Upon small wooden rods about 20 
inches in length the wicks were hung 
an inch or two apart. When the tal- 
low was melted the kettle was swung 
away from the fire and the dipping 
began. The operator, usually the 
housemother, took in her hand one of 
the rods with the eight or more wicks 
suspended from it and dipped them 
into. the hot fat. At first, being so 
light of weight they were immersed 
only with difficulty, but after a little 
they became saturated and sank into 
the ketile full length. 

As fast as a rod full of wicks was 
dipped it was hung across one end 
of the long poles and left to harden 
while another was treated in a similar 
manner. When all were hanging on 
the poles the operation was repeated, 
beginning with those first dipped and 
following along in the same rotation 
as before. Over and over again this 
operation was repeated, each time a 
little more of the tallow adhering to 
the wicks until the candles were of 
sufficient size, or about 1 inch in 
diameter. When they had thoroughly 
hardened they were removed from the 
rods and stored in bowes for use, the 
rods being carefully cleaned and put 
away ready to be used again another 
time. 

These candles, owing to the nature 
of the process, were tapering in form 
from end to end. Probably the cor- 
rect name for them would have been 
“taper,” although they were com- 
monly called ‘‘dips.” 

When later the tin molds were in- 
troduced they were hailed with de- 
light, as they were considered a great 
saving of labor over the dipping 
method. 


Plate Rack for Dining Room 


The plate rack ilustrated here- 
with is built on the following dimen- 
sions. Its length is 28 inches, hight 
of side 32 inches, space between bot- 








Homemade Plate Rack 


tom and middle shelf 12 inches, be- 
tween middle and top 10 inches. A 
strip 1 inch wide is placed in front of 
each shelf and about 2 inches «-bove the 
shelf itself and on the back, 6 inches 
above the lower two shelves similar 
strips are placed for the plates to rest 
against. About 4 inches above the top 
shelf a 2-inch strip is placed as the 
support for the frame. Through this 
three long screws are driven prefer- 
ably into the scantlings of the wall; 
all the strips are let into the side 
frames and so are the shelves and 
then screwed. Each shelf is provided 
with several grooves 1 inch apart in 
which the plates may rest to prevent 
slipping. At each side and on the bot- 
tom shelf several hooks are placed 
for hanging cups and little pitchers, 





When Tom Began Howling 


A physician tells a story of a young- 
ster of his own whom an overstrenu- 
ous vacation put on the sick list. The 
doctor had a prescription filled, and 
left the bottle with the child’s mother, 
As she was very forgetful, he gave her 
a chart, and suggested that she set 
down the hours when the medicine 
should be given, checking each dose as 
it was taken. Upon returning he found 
the chart blank. 

“Good gracious, .Mary,” he _ ex- 
claimed, “‘surely you haven't failed to 
give Tom his medicine?” 

“Oh, no, I did not miss a_ single 
time,” his wife assured him. 

“How did you remember without 
ths chart?” he asked. 

She smiled. 

“That was easy. I just told Tom 
this morning at what hours he was to 
have it, and half an hour before each 
time he would begin bawling that he 
wouldn’t take it.” 





“OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
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and Save Money 


60% of all your home 
and family needs origi- 











middlemen's ros. 
We want to send you a copy at once, FREE and postpaid. It contains 1108 pages 
of remarkable bargains on every thing your family needs, from Groceries 
to Wearing Apparel, Furniture, Stoves, Musical Instruments, Jewelry, etc. 
We want you to see this wonderful collection of high grade merchandise, 
thered from all corners of the world. We want you to have this “Bargain 
”’ in your home from which you can buy all your home and farm 
needs and save a lot of money. Every article is sold on our BROAD, 
LIBERAL G TEE to please you or money refunded. 


A Postal Brings It 


Just drop usa l or letter today and we wi!l send it to you 
FREE and POSTPAID. No matter how many other cata- 
es have received by all means get this one—YOUR 
RGAIN K—just out—direct from New York 
—the home of lowest prices, newest sty 
bolcest handise, SEND TODAY. 
























































































































Get Your New Stove NOW 
Take 38 Months to pay 


{f you want a new stove don't 
wait to save up the price. Order it. 
at once from the Kalamazoo Catalog. 
We will give you easy payment terms 
and you'll never miss the money. 


You can’t find better quality. We give you the best 
to be had in stoves and ranges and back our guaran- 
tee with 30 days’ free trial—a year's approval test—and 
$100,000 Bank Bond. 


Write for Factory Prices 
that save $5, $10, $20 to $40 


It would do your heart good to see the 
new Kalamazoo catalog—400 of the new- 
est styles—base burners, glass oven door 
ranges—fine wood and coal heaters, ete, More 
than any 20 dealers can show you. Send a postal 
for it quick. You can save money in fuel by 
discarding your old stove and installing a new 
Kalamazoo. Get the catalog and see. ill ship 
your stove, freight prepaid, the same day your 
order arrives. 
Ask for Catalog No. 100 


piety : Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 

Be ite ae : alamazoo, Mich. 

“ and We make a full line of 

A Gell a Mma 7 090 Gas Stoves, Ranges, Gas Stoves 
A and Furnaces. We have 


"eee MISE th talogs. Please ask 
LOO ec TAMA COMD OOM forthe onc you want. 








2 | 
Groceries at Wholesale | 
Direct to consumer. Tremendous saving. Full line. Highest | 

uality. Ship anywhere. Grangers take notice! Old reliable 
drm. Potablished 1890. Our price list a revelation. It's free 
FPLICKINGER GROCERY (0., Inc., Flickinger Bidg., Dept. C. 
East Market and Fulton Streets, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


DON'T PAY TWO PRICES 


, + es Save $8.00 to $22.00 on 
7am Hoosier Ranges 
and Heaters 


Why not buy the Best when you can 
Duy them at such low unheard-of 
Factory prices. Our new 
improvements absolutely 
surpass avything ever pro- 
duced, Save enough on a 
single stove to buy your 
winter's fuel. Thirty days 
free trial in your own home 
before you buy. Send tal 


sitiee ng grees @|\CATALOG FREE 


LIFE SIZE 2: FT. 
HIGH DOLL GIVEN 


Handsome, unbreakable, 
life size, cloth doll, big as a 
baby,can wear baby clothes. 
Pretty face with pink cheeks, 
red lips, bright eyes and blonde 
head. This lovely great doll 
can be dressed and undressed 
and put to bed just like a real 
baby. We give with it with. 
out charge an extra re 
mium of two pretty 8-inch 
Si i Pacge An 
ee packages Bluine 
ten cents each. Write for 
Biuine. 


BLUINE MFG. CO. 
427 Mill St., Concord Jet., Mass, 













































Send fey os newe and dhbenady Bewened somes . 128 ’ 
<8 i : of 

25 ASSORTED "s*4enta' POST CARDS | Sa 300mst-Masins Ete once we 

T , Ch New Year's, Birthday, Best Wishes | 
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Mention A A When You Write 














Mrs. Bright: “‘Oh, Anty Drudge! 
Just come and see the check 
for $10.00 I got as a prize from 
our Farm Paper. They offered 
a prize for the best article 
on ‘How to Make Housework 
Easy,’ and I wrote about wash- 
ing and doing all your work 
with Fels-Naptha Soap and cool 
or lukewarm water, and I got 
the prize."’ 


Anty Drudge: ‘‘Dearie, I am proud 
of you. I hope your article will 
help lots of tired-out women, too. 
It’s worth more than $10.00 for 
women to know about Fels- 
Naptha Soap !’’ 


Fels-Naptha 
Soap dissolves 
grease and makes 
dirt disappear. It 
washes clothes 
clean, sweet and 
white with no hard 
rubbing or boiling, 
in cool or luke- 
warm water and in 
half the time it 
used to take. 


Fels-Naptha 
makes work easy 
and women well. 
Follow the direc- 
tions on the red 
and green wrapper. 


Better buy it by the box or carton. 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia. 
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MOTHERS 
More Grades in Country Schools 


A MOTHER 


Reading the article in August +3 
number by A Teacher, entitled All 
Play, No Work, revives many thoughts 
on the subject of schools, 

Schools of the present day, espe- 
cially in the rural districts, are seem- 
ingly a hurried preparation for the 
high school, and only provide for chil- 
dren under the age of 13 or 14 years. 
Should a pupil not be in high school 
when 14 years of age he is considered 
very dull, Now I would like the opin- 
ion of mothers, especially those of 
large families, many of whom are 
daughters, in regard to sending them 
away from home nine or 10 miles to 
be among strangers, They will only 
see them for a few hours over Sun- 
day for four years, except vacations. 

Besides the expense of boarding 
them away from home, which means a 
good deal to most of us with large 
families, we would much rather, when 
night comes, see them in bed at home, 

Can something not be done to give 
rural schools more grades so that our 
children can be at home until older? 
The present school law requires a child 
to be in school until 16 years old, and 
that obliges us to send them away for 
two years at least. 

I wish we might be able to keep 
them at home until that age. Then if 
we were able financially to send them 
to high school it would be much 
better, 


7% 





The New Hats 
EDITH A, COSSE 

In buying the new’ winter hats 
women don’t seem to realize that they 
must arrange their hair to suit the 
different models. Of course, every- 
one who has not been in a wholesale 
millinary house does not know that 
models are employed and are com- 
pelled to arrange their hair in the 
latest styles, and the hats are fitted 
to therr heads. 

In these days few bonnets are used 
for older people. They wear their 
hair practically the same as_ the 
younger women, In times past as 
women got to middle life and their 
hair would get thin, they got hats to 
fit their heads. In these days we are 
not handicapped to that extent. All 
that is necessary is to go to either 
a department store or a hair dresser’s 
and secure, as it is termed “extra 
hair;” and I defy anyone to say it is 
not your own. Anything is our own 
that we pay for. And they are able 
at this time to makeit match per- 
fectly, so it is indeed difficult to decide 
whether a woman's hair is natural or 
false. 

As I said before, these models have 
their hair arranged in the latest 
fashion. The more the style calls for 
the more they use, hence when we go 
to buy our hats they almost fall over 
our eyes. To remedy this the round 
bands have been used. In some in- 
stances that is all right, but in others 
it raises the hat too much from the 
head, giving the head a bad line. It 
is a very simple thing sometimes that 
will make a big difference in ::aking 
the hat becoming to the average per- 
son. All that is necessary if the hat 
is too big is to gather the lining and 
draw it up tighter. Then again, as I 
have done this year, take a piece of 
ordinary tissue paper, twist it into a 
soft roll and tack it under the lining. 
This will often raise the hat just 
enough to make it more becoming 
when any kind of a band would 
spoil it. 

In children’s or misses hats, the ab- 
sence of a ribbon on the top of the 
hair will make a difference, Most 
children have bows on their hi: ', 
consequently the models have their 
hair dressed that way, and then 
if a child changes its hair snd has 
no ribbons on top the headsize is 
often too large. Shir up your lining 
and it will be more satisfactory. 

For the little hats with linings the 
same are sweat bands, such as you 3 


in a man’s hat, fold a piece of or- 
dinary paper wide enough to fit in- 
side of the lining, ther tack it in with 
long stitches. : 
Sometimes we find after securing 
a hat that there is an open space at 
some part of the head. The hat 
doesn’t fit, nor does it feel comfort- 
able. Take a piece of ordinary cotton 
and cover it with black velvet, or the 
same color as the hat and sew it up 
in the crown, under the lining if 
possible, but it is often used outside. 
Of course, it is not wise to let this 
extend below the crown, as it would 
changes the outline of the hat, but it 
should come just to the edge of the 
crown. By trying this one can see 
it will make a hat feel better on the 
head and will often do away with 
the use of more than one hatpin. 


~~ 


Transforming Properties of Vines 
ELEANOR PER?PY 


In driving through the country dis- 
tricts I seldom pass a farmhouse but 
that I picture in my mind the possibil- 
ities for beauty that a few Vines would 
give, Only occasionally we pass @ 
house where the inmates seem to real- 
ize the value of vines for shade and 
beauty. I call to mind two romes only 
a little distance apart. One is quite a 
large and pretentious farmhouse, kept 
in good repair. Thcre is a wide front 
porch, but it is bare and unrelieved 
by a bit of green. The west window 
are exposed to the full glare of the 
afternoon sun and the passing stranger 
is prone to pity any inmates of these 
west rooms on a hot summer’s after- 
noon, 

Still the housewife seems to have a 
longing for the beautiful, for the front 
yard is entirely cut up inte flower 
beds, On either side the vegetable 
garden encroaches, and there is not a 
bit of grass in sight on which children 
might romp or the men folks enjoy 
their noon outings. 

The neighboring house is small, and 
shows somewhat badly the need of a 
coat of paint, yet if I were choosing a 
home or a place to spend a few restful 
months, I would by many odds choose 
the latter. First, there are two porches, 
both vine shaded, and they make a 
stranger long to linger in their invit- 
ing recesses. Over every west window 
is a rustic awning over which trails a 
wealth of living green. One loves to 
think of sitting in these shaded rooms 
and looking through the iattice work 
of greenery into the little orchard be- 
yond, 

As at the first place, there is a 
dearth of shade trees, but several 
small maples and catalpas have been 
set out. But while they are growing 
the owners are not without abundant 
shade in the yard. A child’s swing is 
sheltered beneath a great canopy of 
Virginia creeper. This canopy is also 
a simple, homemade affair, Two stout, 
tall posts were set and across their 
tops is nailed a solid piece of timber 
which supports the swing. Two stout 
strips are also nailed to the posts at 
right ang.es to the timber, and a wide 
piece of wire fencing is stapled on to 
support the vines, 

Near the side entrance is a thickly 
covered grape arbor, where [I fre- 
quently see the housewife sitting sew- 
ing or reading. This arbor, more than 
anything else about the yard, seems to 
give to the little place a certain cozy, 
restful, homey look. 

Several of the outbuildings present 
te the road a wall of green, a most 
welcome sight to tired eyes accus- 
tomed to the usual barren, and often 
unpainted walls. 

I have been comparing the possible 
cost and trouble of the vines with the 
rather elaborate flower garden at the 
other places, The vines seem to have 
the advantage in this also, as most of 
them are from the native woods, The 
arbors and awnings and trellises take 
some time, but not more than the 
flower beds, and the material for them 
is to be had in the woods also, It is 
a difference in the housewives, I sup- 
pose, 








Raisin Turnover 
Two and one-half cupfuls of flour, a pinch of salt and a teaspoonful 


of salaratus sifted into a pan. 


a fork mix to a dough with one and 
Flour board, turn out dough and sprinkle 
Pat or roll thin, place in the middle two heaping tablespoonfuls 


pieces. 


Rub in 


of lard. With 
of buttermilk. 
Divide in eight 


one-half cupful 
one-half cupfuls 
with flour. 


of stewed raisins drained from juice, a teaspoonful of brown sugar and a 


piece of butter. 
rather quickly. 
powdered sugar, 


Pull corners of dough together over middle and bake 
While hot brush the top with melted butter and dust with 





VELLASTIC ‘ 
Union Suits make 
warm friends. True 
to the name they are soft 
like velvet, elastic,and fit 
as comfortably as they feel. 


WELLASTic 


Ribbed-Fleeced Underwear 





VELLASTIC is the most popular 


winter underwear made, 


No other 
s like it because no other is so warm 


and comfortable—so easy-fitting and 
pleasant-feeling—so durable and eco- 


nomical. J 
vibbed, fleece-lined underwear. 


VELLASTIC is a patent 
It is 
medium weight, and its fleece will not 
wash off, knot or mat. The favored 
fleece-lined union suits for 


Men, Women and Children 


VELLASTIC comes in separate garments as 
well as Union Suits—50c and u 
VELLASTIC is one of the famous‘‘Body. 
gard’’ underwears. Atall dealers’. Look 
for the **Bodygard’’ Shield—it is your 
safeguard. Write for FREE 
**Bodygard"’ Book No. 35. 


UTICA KNITTING CO. 


Utica, N. ¥. 





Save °5 to °23 


Factory Prices—Freight Paid—One Year's Triad 


Gold Coin 
Stoves and Ranges 


Buy direct from factory 
and get a betterstove for 
less money. Freight pre 

» Ppaid—stovecomes ill pol- 

ished, ready to set up Use it « rif 

you aren't satisfied we refuod » mney, 
Write for Catalog and Prices. fi); Free 
Catalog shows why improved fceatu ( Coin 
Stoves make them fuel-savers and 8; i takers 
—why they have given satisfaction f 3 years. 


i } OakSt.,Troy,N.Y. 








Make‘30to'60 Weekly 


selling our new unequalled gasoline 
table and hanging lamp for light- 
ing city and rural homes, stores, 
halls, churches. 


EN) 


Most powerful light 


known. ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


WE LOAN YOU SAMPLE 


More brilliant and many times 
cheaper than gas orelectricity. Guec- 
anteed five years. Everyone a pos«t- 


ble customer. 


No experience neces- 


sary. Exclusive territory free. 


Write today. 


SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. 


1220 Factory Bidg., 


Kansas City, Mo. 





a 
A BRAND NEW 
A E LIGHTER 
Novel watch-shaped Lighter 
with one hand, gives an instants 
every time, No electricit 
wires, non-ex 
away wit 
your pipe 
gas jet, et 
the end of 1 
mendous é&* 
quick for wholesal 


1 csale terme and priett 
G. HM. Brandt Lighter (o.,145 Du 


ane St, 50 





The problems of adequs 


in our catalog—every one | 
them guaranteed to give a cleat, 
radiant white light at | cost 


Agents w 
EST LIGH 


410 East Sth St., Cantor, 





for selling 12 packages Bluine at 10cts. each. 


Rifle first a in every we. 
Mra our $1.20 and we send rifie. 
FG. CO., 426 Mill St., Concord Jct., 


When sold. 
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be Mass. 





SILK REMNANTS for Fancy Wie 


; 4. , Pin Cushions, Cn, 
Coney Gam, Sitheve, Tops. cushiont§ 


¥ 


heS.& D. Co., Dept.59, Brun 


cents, 3 for 25 cents, swiels 
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| THE ROARING CAVE 


A Tale of Adventure in Arizona 
A Four Part Story 


By ADDISON HOWARD GIBSON 
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—— 
ARL MARVIS and his cous- 
in, Dexter Otis, had been 
permitted to accompany the 
former iad’s father to his 
prospect camp in the Hua- 
chuca mountains in south- 
em Arizona. Neither of the boys had 
ever visited & mining camp before, so 
they found many things that were 
new and strange to them about the 
place, and the spirit of adventure 
geemed to be in the very. air:. Carl 
fad been away at school in the east, 
and on his return to join his parents 
in their new western home his cousin, 
Dexter Otis, had come with him to 
na@ the summer vacation. 

At the camp was a half-blood In- 
gian known as Running Fox. He 
gemed to be am outcast from his 
own people, and had no particular 
home of his own. Mr Marvis, taking 
pity on the Indian, allowed him to 
say at the camp in the capacity of 
general roustabout. C arl ‘and Dexter 
were often in the society of Running 
Fox, who, in spite of a sort of dis- 
trust which he inspired, taught them 
agreat many things about mountain 





on burros, Jack and Gyp, had 
been brought along for general utility 
purposes. Then not in use by the 

.ctors, Carl and Dexter were per- 
mitted to ride them away frem camp 
gm short excursions. Very often Run- 
sing Fox went with them as guide. 
In this way the. boys were able to 
q@plore several neighboring canyons, 












Tiere was a witth who the fashion would 
follow 


So an aitship she fred, 

With umbrellas and sticks, 

Aud said, ‘This beats my old broomstick 
all hollow.” 
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tad learned the mames of the trees 
aad wild flowers that flourished there. 
On several occasions Ranning Fox 
teld them queer tales of a wonderful 
cave far up in the mountains. He said 
that once inside the cave a person 
Could hear a strange roaring sound 
sich as a million huge sea _ shells 
might make if held to the ear. In 
Telating these tales Running Fox had 
away of putting his hands to his 
Mouth, then blowing through them 
im imitation of the sounds heard in 
the cave. 
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us there, Running Fox,” 
ed Carl. “Won't you?” 

“Yes, do,” urged Dexter. 
fo see the Roaring Cave.” 

“Maybe sometime we go,” answered 
Running Fox. “Not now.” 

The curiosity of the boys having 
been aroused it was hard for them to 
be put off, but there was no ‘urrying 


“We want 


tll 





own watch was missing, his defense 
began to weaken, and tater. when he 
heard its telitaie ticking in Ruenning 
Fox's moccasin he Knew Sanders was 
correct. After Running Fox had been 
ferced to return the stolen articles, 
which he did in an apparently indif- 
ferent manner, Mr Marvis dismissed 
him with these words: “Running 
Pox, I was kind to you. I trusted 
you, but you have proved unworthy. 
Now go! Leave the camp and doen't 
set your feet in it again.” 

Running Fox obeyed, walking rap- 
idly away up the faint trail that 
wound along the side of the canyon. 
But his @ismissal stung him, and his 
eyes gleamed vengefuily. 

“I will get even,” he muttered to 
himself. “Running Fox will watch. 
His chance will come.” 

That afternoon, mounted on Jack 
and Gyp, the boys were exploring a 
long inding gulch, where they had 


not Ventured before. Suddenly a 
figure appeared on a little wooded 
bluff above them. 

“There’s Running Fox,” exclaimed 
Carl. “I feel sorry for him.” 

“But he shouldn’t have stolen,” 
said Dexter. 

“No, Dex, but an Indian doesn’t 


think about the right and <he wrong 
of things as we do,” returned Carl. 
“How lonely he looked! I’m going to 
call to him.” 

“Uncle Marvis might not like you to 
after what has happened,’ suggested 
Dexter. 

But Carl acted on his own counsel 
and called Running Fox to them. 
Ignoring all reference to the unpleas- 
ant happening of the morning, Cari 
said: “Where is the Roaring Cave, 
Running Fox?” 

“Up the guich,” he replied, waving 
his hand toward where the mountain 
seemed trying to catch the floating 
clouds in the branches of its tall 
pines. 

“Show us where it is, won't you, 
Running Fox?” urged Carl. “T'm 
afraid Dex and I won't be able to find 
it by ourseives.”’ 

An evil look of triumph flashed in 
the eyes of Running Fox, and he said 
quickly; “Come on, I will show you 
the cave that goes—’ and his hands 
went to his mouth and he made the 
s6und the beys had heard him give 
on other occasions. “Come!” 

Dexter on Gyp’s back hesitated, as 
Carl guided Jack up the steep slope 
after the Indian leading the way. 

“Oh, come on, Dex,” called Carl 
over his shoulder, seeing that his 
cousin was not inclined to follow. 

“Don’t hang back. You're 
afraid, I hope.” 

“No, I'm not afraid,” returned Dex- 
ter, promptly proving his courage by 
urging his burro to climb after his 


not 


companion. “But I think it’s getting 
too late to see the cave this after- 
noon.” 

“We'll get back before sundown,” 
assured Carl. 

On up the slope Running Fox 


guided them. Then down into a deep 
canyon that lay in purple shadows, 
and on to the very foot of the lofty 
mountain where the pines whispered 
to the clouds. 

“There,” said Running Fox, sud- 
denly halting and pointing to an open- 
ing between ragged, jutting rocks 
half buried in dense chaparral, “that’s 
the way into the cave.” 

Curiosity conquered caution, and 
springing from the burros the boys 
were soon following their guide to- 
ward the opening in the rocks. 
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Running Fox. 


They had learned {To Be Continued 


Next Week.] 





une that. So there was mething for them ~ 

i y Ana but await the Indian's pleasure. ° 

Pn bout two weeks after being in camp The Cricket 

ing men began te complain about 

a missing different articles ffem their MBS 8. HBLEN LEWIS 

pi tents, Among themselves they at an through the @ays of fail. 





























& thief.” 
any 


to wise 
Cur fine 





Once began to throw suspicion upon 


1 pped 
on to him,” said Jim Sanders, 
@ old prospector. 


» Shifting eyes would tell you 


wm mee seen Running ox 
of your things, have you? 
@ked Mr - ¥ 


Png 
to be caught wearing any of 
a big ry in camp. 
i haul to satisfy him he'll 
© camp too suddenly to say 
Casi But when ke shows up at 
os or Tucson he'll wear every- 
= captured 
anything is m 
ee hit an Indian is in sight, to 
of being the thief,” de- 
Mr Marvis, . 
,  ™orning, however, when his 


“T - Fox. That from ancient 
ew that Indian was slippery- unds 
@egered the first time I cla my stone. 


“One look a his 
Of many bdiessed olden 
When, watching close 


Fox I saw within the embe 


Marvis. Was sure when you th 
"No, and we're not likely to,” an- Tt was a genie’s voice 
Swered Sanders. half-breed’s 


When he’s made 


The chirping call that 
my fancies as the eve 
from our tents.” om Ce Se 


cool, crisp 
The cricket sends his chirping call, 


lon 


e 
Close beside its broad hearth- 


Ah, cricket chirping there, ye bring 
Fond memortes that around me 


eling 
days, 

the raddy blaze, 
Ts giow 


The forms of elves and goblins go— 


e siletice stirred, 
I heard! 


Again I hear as fall drifts on. 

The voice I heard in years agone, 
When sitting by the old fireplace 

I saw the bright flames 7 4 blaze, 


eften stirred 
drew nigh— 


came trooping by. 





we are Ss 


Tndulge not in vain 


—act, act in the 
Robertson, 


regrets for ths 


past, in vainer resolves for the future 
present.—[(F. ° 











Do You Know 
Where “Ladies’ 
Journalville” Is? 


That is what a suburb of a South- 
em city 1s called, because it is built 
up entirely of the small house- 
plans published in Zhe Ladies’ 
Home Journal. And all say it ts 
“one of the prettiest suburbs” 
they have ever seen! 


Over 25,000 houses have been built 
| inthe United States from plans pub- 
lished in 74e Ladies’ Home Journal. 


For 20 years these plans have been 
published and new ones are con- 
stantly being given now. 


Then, there is an Architectural 
Editor attached to 7/e Ladies’ Home 
Journal, who answers by mail, free 
of charge, any question about 
house-building, and an Interior 
Decoration Editor, who solves all 
problems about how to make a 
home pretty inside. 





Last year these two editors answered 
11,000 letters— quickly, fully and 
authoritatively: not in print or in 
the magazine, but by mail: a per- 
sonal service direct and intelligent. 








What these editors have learned in 
20 years about house plans is at your 
service. A booklet, entitled ** The 
Story of 600,000 Invisible Hands,” 
tells something about thisservice. A 
postal-card request will bring a copy. 
A year’s subscription to The Ladies’ Home Journal, 


by mail, costs $1.50, or it may be bought from any 
Newsdealer or Boy Agent at 15 cents a copy. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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vy Reader of American Agricul 
LT <cu4 LA. fFnAc NA <r XN ons so J 
W rite Vie tor My Money AVIN2 Udi 


I want you, the man who is holding this paper.in his hands right now; to write me right away. I’m making @ speci 
rs appeal to the readers of this Great Ne Paper. I’ve got something special to offer every one of you. I want youég 

wr } get my catologs first, because they are the first step in our getting better acquainted in a business way, on my direct fry 
faetory to farm, one-profit, money-saving plan. My catologs are my only salesmen. They are the cheapest and he 
salesmen in the world. Just write me today for the catalog or catalogs you want. A one cent postal will brirg them, 
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f You know what I’ve done in the past—saved more money for the farmers of this country and given them a squarer deal t han any 
manufacturer. That’s why I have been abie to build up a mammoth direct-to-farm busiaes : here in Waterloo in so short a time. Now, this ye 
I’m going to break all my past records. And I’m going to do it by putting some special propositions right up to the best farmers in the coups 
I’m going to make you some offers that are so unusual that you simply can’t get away from them. 

Over one hundred and thirty-five thousand farmers know by actual experience that the Only Way is the Galloway, Selling Direct 
Faetory to Farm, and I want you to give my plan a trial. 1 want you to at least investigate it by sending for my catalogs which tel] 
better I am satisfied, I’ve made good. but I know that every bitof @bout my plan. I want to show you just what a man can do for you when he will sell you direct from his own factories to your farm, 
ni success is due to the fact that every single man who does busi- want you to see for yourself what an amazing-difference it makes in prices when you don't have to pay one single middleman's prg 
ness with me has found that he can trust me absolutely. Write me; you won’t be under the slightest obligation. I’ll show you how you can save hundreds of dollars in the next year alone, T'll gi 


aod estan ineaattes, he bichers bilow chats tay'big aaisy bares, you the evidence, then let you decide. Just mail me a postal or letter for the catalogs you want right now. 
; - . SOO. $ 


awo.money making silos, manure granary where we keep the manure . > p 
produced by ono hundred head of thoroughbred Holstein and Ayr- s Sg 0 Viv tu. 5 r S4)-O0) 7 = oo 
shige cattle in ‘as perfect condition as possible for getting the full 2 waaay . ee 
[ —<_ ‘en ot’ id _sme we 
- eed > | € ‘> , Ri ¥ oS * 
















Just a Personal Word 
from William Gallow: 


HAVEN’T any, secrets about my business. The 
more my farmer friends know about my affairs the 































valde of it when spread on the land, You can see some of my Ayr- + ale 
shire cattle in the picture and @ Galloway Low Down Spreader just ats 
ready for the field. c a ; . ‘ That’ 
1 born and raised on a farm and I know what you're up ‘an you best that price? Never! Yet Iam making prices all at's my new low price. Can you beat it? Not by any means. 
ainst when it comes to buying right, because I've been through along the line to equalit. My 13-4H. P. Air Cooled Boss of the My price includes trucks, spreader box, force feed, whiffletrees, 
4 Farm Engine sells for only $26.75. - My 2 1-4 Little Wonder at only and neck yoke—everything complete. If you only want my wagon 






he ¥ . ob into business. sed to se - “ , 

podbean ed re Arshad en at Vidi ne sad = $39.50. My 6 H. P. Stationary at only $100.75. My 71-2H. P. box spreader, I'll sell you a guaranteed attachment spreader for 
cause I saw with my own eyes every day tho actual evidence that Stationary at $179.50. My 10 H. P, at $247.50. My 15H. P. at only $29.50. 
a farmer simply couldn't get a square decal and his moncy's worth $342.50. Can you beat these prices? Never! You can't equal them, Nine different styles and sizes to select from. My new, low- 
so long as he had to pay a lot of middlemen's profits which were al- for they are the lowest ever made in the history of this country down, semi-undersiung spreader is a wonder. Don’t buy a yna- 
wags lueded on to the real value of the goods. on a strictly standard, high grade gasoline engine. : nure spreader of any other style or make until you get my catalog 

i made up my mind to see if the cheaper and better way wasn't to Listen! Before I came on the market a few years ago with my nd new low spreader prices. You can't afford to, because I'll 
Suenteltnebire say we © —making them just the best that they famous 5 H. P. engine, dealers were asking for inferior engines of save you $25 to $45 on the lightest draft, largest capacity, best 
could be made—and selling thom direct to the farmers at ac- same size from $250 to $325. I have forced them to come down on built, two horse spreaders on the market. Let me prove it to you. 
dual factory cost with only one vory small factory profit added. their high prices but they are still clear out of range of my amaz- I'll make you this unheard-of-offer. Try one 30 days on your 
4 sterted out in a small way because I didu’t have much money. But ‘'"% low prices. Yes sir, on mydirect from factory plan, I'll.save own farm, with your money in your own pocket, no bank deposit, 
it didn’t take long to prove that mty faith in the intelligence ard YOM $50 to $800—Depending on. the style and size engine you no notes, a strictly fr. a trial offer. Give my machine any kind of 
buying judgment of the men on the farms was founded on solid roek. buy, and I guarantee to give you as high @ grade sn engine as & test you can think of, then keep it or send it back, if it doesn't 
My business has been tremendous right from the start. My profits there is on the market regardless of price, suit you. You take no risk whatever. Oyer 40,000 Galloway Spreaders in 
have been smali~—smnaller than almost any other manufacturer in the hed aed cose wee sy nn ory ~ na Just write me 









































































country. And I'm going to keep ‘em that way. I'd rather make o 3 . 2 it ee Pali. 

#mall profit and sell a lot of goods than a big profit ona few goods. ° = : A * 
Naturally competitors don't like me very well, for I stand in the '% - } avy 

way _of their big profits. That's why a lot of thom havo gone out of Here is just the sort of offer I make you and have made the ‘ . ~ < 

their way to misrepresent my business, They can't do that very well more than 80,000 Galloway.engine users today, You send for one Sayasfar ‘rear oS 50 

any Jenger, now, for I've made a $5,000 Challenge Offer to any man of-my engines, any one of my nine different styles or sizes, either . - é 

or Company in the world who can prové that every word of Gallo- mounted on trucks. ‘with wood sawing outfit or stationary. Ree “yg wy vy» at r (inks nee 





way's story is not true right down to the last detail, or can disprove member, you have five different plans on which you can buy, cash, 
that my factories are not exactly as shown,.or can disprove any bank deposit, two note plans and installment. When you receive 
statement or claim I make. {' ll send you a copy of this challengeoffer my engine give it any kind of a test you want to, run it right This is the machine it has taken us three years to 
when you write me. “Besides thet, I protect every single man who along side any other make on the market. Do this for thirty days perfect and build. © It’s in a class today by itself. It’s 





does business with me with a $25,000 Cash Guarantee Bond that entirely at my risk, and keep the one that suits you best. Every the most modern, most sanitary and closest skimming ed 
makes it just as safe for you to do business with Galloway as with Galloway engine is sold on 30 days’ Free Trial backed by a5 year machine ever invented. It’s the easiest to run, easiest to 3 

the United States government. Now | want you to find outjustwhat warranty on materials and $25.(00 legal bond. You take absolu- clean. Gearing runs in & constant bath of oil. Requires . 

all this means to you in Gold, herd cesh. I’ve enlarged my line _tely no risk when you try one; if tho engine you buy isn't perfect- oiling only once a month. I want you to know more about 5, 


tremendously for 1914. I am offering mere bargains and bigger ly satisfactory you can return it and I will refand your moneyand this incomparable Galloway Sanitary Cream Separator. Get 
bargains than I have ever been able to before. I want you to get pay all the freight charges. _ Isn't that a fair, square offer? No my catalog. ; 
the proof for yourself, one can make you a fairer one, can they? The new Galloway Sanitary is built in three sizes—500-750 
. Get M Ne " Ry ¢ Free Service Bureau. Then you have the services of a big ®"4 aed =. capacities. My prices are $42.50-—-$51.00 and $63.60 
. y = corps of engine experts always at your service who will assist you in he 9 4% y- 4 prices ever made ou & standard Jerse it 
Bo oO by of Rar famner installing your engine. They'll tell you how to use it to best possible hi gpa ao te EOS © to Re pad be: Tle A L $s to 50 
tre > 833m advantage for your, work, best size pulleys to buy, line shafting, etc. s Liter resi ad nd hat ‘o “re la eave te - 
ma Lig General Merchandise catalog This service eo nothing. It's © Sart of may es. Now, ae? ae sania - ve Uayeg & Coane agent, for an in- 
has 1000 or more bargains for Wait, write me. Get my engine catalog. Mail mea letter or posta Write me today without fail. Get my new low prices. Get m: 
a / the farm,home and family. You asking for it today. ‘It explains my entire:plan and gives my new, illustrated qponan capababee catalog. yy hee will being it. y hig 


want. to get & copy of this big low, unequalied engine prices. 
ee without fail. You will simp- 4 > - ° - 
re ly be amazed at the wonderful > NS fe. he 7 4 * a . > - «& fF. = 4a 
“ price and quality bargains I am ei: }s ure GP RSEE A 6 Ope s e+< E FOr: Ona ing Cite 


§ / offering you in this big book. It _- 
contains a full line of farm ma- 
/ehinery, tools, buggies, harness, I’m ready to help you dairy farmers to put money right in your pocket. I'll prove that I can 
+ fur do it. You are going to buy something that I can’save you a.lot of aaey | on, within the next few weeks. Get my prices, learns 
/ furniture, carpets, rugs, linoleums, more about my direct from factory pien before you spend another dollar for anything tor the farm, home or ly. .When 
. 2 curtains. refrigerators, you send for my catalogs I will explain my new co-operative, profit sharing offer to you. This new pre of mine will help you get 
j dishes; sewing machines, musical in- your machine partly or entirely. without cost to you in the end. I'l! tell-you all about it in a personal letter when you write for my free 
. | sontee"gon varomens teveey Gem: books. Get this sure. It won't teks you minute, oe mene, hundreds of dollars to you this year alone. Write for my catalogs 
y 0 . womeri and children—ev- a i fore paper Re mow. Addr 
= w- Pom pees at the same amazing rock bot- Cae ey pean ar — Sa y me 
a) at \ rices and on the same wonderfully eaane 7 A y h if 
J Nberal: plan—satisfaction or your money W VW M A W 
ro / back. My new big catalog is just out with illiam Gallo ays Pres. I LL P 


j ie ncht ong ng. « It's frees. Send 143 W taadlsies. Sendiads indian samc 
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